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INTRODUCTION 



Fbom an old-fashionied house drawn out like a telescope 
along the side of the village green issued, one pleasant spring 
afternoon, the notes of a piano on which hands evidently 
skilful were playing "The Battle of Prague." As an occa- 
sional passer, probably with plenty of leisure, attracted by the 
sound, glanced across the little flower garden with its cherry 
trees clothed in white, its crown imperials, its daifodils, its 
bed of periwinkle, its monk's-hood and larkspur, he might 
have seen crossing the open front door at short intervals a 
little boy helmeted in a cocked hat of newspaper, from be- 
neath which hung down his back long flaxen curls. Epaulettes 
of colored paper denoted an indeflnite but undoubtedly very 
high rank. In addition to his uncle's cane, carried over his 
shoulder, he dragged by his side a sabre of moderate dimen- 
sions, but long enough to clank proudly with every step. The 
march extended from the seldom used parlor with its formal 
antiquated furniture through the sitting-room, where a fair 
young lady was representing in martial music the great 
Frederic and the Empress-Queen, then through the dining- 
room to the kitchen, where sat Maria comfortably knitting 
with Prim, the gray cat, purring by her side. 

In the sitting-room was a little, sprightly, brown-haired 
lady, not too busy with her worsted work to look up with a 
smile for her grandson as the warrior passed and saluted. 

An elderly man came in and seated himself for a rest 
from his professional labors; soon his strongly marked kindly 
countenance was directed to the ceiling, while his scanty gray 
locks hung over the back of the chair. He said the music 
would not keep him awake, but he feared that the clatter and 
Jingle of so large an army might do so. A signal from the 
grandmother attracted the attention of the young soldier, and 
as he turned suddenly the sabre got between his legs and the 
whole battalion fell upon its nose. 

The music at this time had reached the passage represent- 
ing the cries of the wounded, and the performer expected 
that it would now be reinforced by something more realistic, 

V 



vi INTRODUCTION 

but the soldier got up without emotion and was preparing to 
resume his march In silence with fewer accoutrements. 

But as the young lady was assisting In his restoration to 
good order, her eye caught a name and date on the news- 
paper hat as she said: "Why! Tommy, where did you get 
this?" 

"In the attic. There are lots of them up there. There's 
another sword too, longer than this one, straight with a kind 
of lattice work round the handle. I can only just lift It and 
I can't do much with It There are lots of bars of soap up 
there, toa Sometimes I set them up on end and cut at them 
and stab theuL It don't make much of a mark now, but 
perhaps when I am bigger I can cut one In two with one 
stroke." 

"Oh! Tommy, I am afraid that won't do. You must ask 
grandma before you fight her soap any more," said she, smil- 
ing, "but I know you mustn't use up these papers. Carry this 
one right back. This tells about your grandma's grandpa, 
and I know she would never let you destroy it If she knew. 
He used to go to fight the Indians, and perhaps this paper 
has something about him." 

"Tell me about them. Cousin," said the little fellow, plant- 
ing himself squarely before her with his eyes ablaze. "When 
was it? It must have been ever so many years ago." 

"I think," said she, refiectlvely, "it must have been about 
the time of the battle that music was about which I have 
just been playing." 

"I thought the Indians were away out West," continued he, 
"only a few good ones about here. My mother used to know 
some that lived about Passamaquoddy Bay. They were good. 
They did not want to fight They used to bring her wild 
raspberries and such things." 

"No. I guess they were good Indians, but you had better 
ask your grandma about them when you beg her pardon for 
cutting the soap and taking her newspapers." 

"Oh, she don't care about the soap, I know, but I'll carry 
the paper back now." 

Grandma's historical Information was fragmentary. The- 
seus and Romulus she had known something about, for they 
were the first two lives in Plutarch. Indeed, she had once 
taken a prize for an essay on the former. Julius Cssar also 
had attracted her attention. The boys in school used to speak 
pieces about him and Brutus. Of Napoleon she used to speak 
in tones of regret; for, while acknowledging his claims to 
admiration as a soldier and conqueror, yet his standard of 
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domestic morality was so entirely different from that under 
which she had been brought up that she could never heartily 
admire him. But with the American Revolution she felt 
thoroughly familiar. She dimly recollected being held up 
to the window to see General Washington riding through the 
streets of Boston, and she put on mourning for his death. 
One of his trusty lieutenants was a familiar figure in the 
streets of her native town. Lafayette she also saw, and she 
gloried in his defence of his Queen amid the horrid scenes 
of the French Revolution. 

Grandma could not tell the little boy many stories oiTfor- 
mer generations, but assured him that his uncle, her brother, 
if he had time, would tell him more, for she had often heard 
him speak of the old French wars in which his grandfather 
had been engaged with so many of his friends and neighbors. 

These stories, with gleanings from old records, diaries and 
newspapers, the little old boy has put into the following 
pages. 



Parson Gay's Three Sermons 

CHAPTER I 

CAPTAIN LEMUEL BAXTER AKD HIS LIEUTENANTS 

On a pleasant aftemoan in May, Captain Lemuel Baxter 
was sitting in the living-room of his house with his wife, 
both of them in serious mood. They were in early middle 
life, he a man of average stature, fair but sunburnt com- 
plexion, grave and thoughtful grey eyes, a firmly set mouth, 
and hair which had not yet begun to turn; she of not very 
different face, figure and manner. 

Their expression betokened the good sense, tenacity of 
purpose, and a reasonably good temper strengthened on 
occasion by judicious sternness, which were their real char- 
acteristics, rather than any more remarkable traits of in- 
tellect or disposition. He looked like what he was, a per- 
sonage of no rank except such as might be temporarily 
conferred upon him by his fellow citizens, but simply a 
substantial householder, farmer and trader. 

His duty as a good citizen, a zealous militia man, his 
interest in the general welfare and the defence of the prov- 
inces were about to remove him for the second time from 
the comfortable humdrum scenes of domestic life to those 
of activity, excitement and mortal peril. 

The room in which they sat overlooked the meadow 
through which gently meandered the town brook on its way 
to mingle a few rods below with the salt tides in the harbor. 
On the other side dwelt his cousin, so near that they could 
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converse from their respective doors without greatly raising 
their voices, and all around them were the modest homes of 
their kinsfolk and friends. The captain was not a rich 
man, even in that day of small fortunes, but he was "fore- 
handed" and could live in comfort. The room contained 
substantial and some handsome furniture, among the latter 
a large square chair of polished mahogany, in which he 
was seated, while on its broad arms were now perched a 
robust girl of four and a boy of two. His wife, though 
looking not in the least like a lackadaisical or unduly senti- 
mental person, held his hand. In one comer of the room 
stood the rough surveyor's compass, with its wooden ball- 
and-socket joint, used by his grandfather, the stout old 
colonel; and over the ample fireplace hung the long, 
straight, basket-hilted sword worn by the same personage 
in the Indian wars of two generations before. 

Their children, ranging downward in regular gradation 
from Lemuel, aged twelve, to the baby scarce two months 
old, now peacefully reposing in his square oak-framed 
cradle, were much more interested in their father's light 
sword, the insignia of his rank, and the single-barreled 
flint-lock, the real weapon upon which he would depend, 
with its attendant powder horn and bullet pouch, than in 
the parting which these portended. Even little Harry at 
last managed to slip down from his father's arm to join in 
the game of rolling the newly cast leaden spheres over the 
bare floor. 

Mrs. Baxter was a capable and self-reliant woman, but 
she wished her husband, when he returned, to find his af- 
fairs as he would have liked them. This had been the chief 
subject of their conversation, and there had been but little 
expression of her fears for his safety, which they both felt 
in their hearts but neither spoke of. She knew the urgency 
of the service and she was not the woman to make the 
parting harder than it had to be. 

They had, however, begun to talk of the affairs of the 
commonwealth and the bearings of the approaching cam- 
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paign. How important his services and those of his neigh- 
bors were to be in the advance and union of the growing 
provinces and in the progress of the world toward liberty 
he did not realize until later, when the immediate personal 
labor and danger were past and he had leisure to talk it 
over thoughtfully with Parson Gay, and especially with 
Mr. Shute from the South Parish, who was not indeed his 
own minister, but whose youth and their college companion- 
ship made him a more sympathetic and inspiring adviser. 

As he sat among his little flock, now under the distant 
protection of royal governors and royal generals, it would 
have given him a shock to foresee how soon he would listen 
with approval and applause to the fiery eloquence of his 
classmate, James Otis, in his opposition to the same powers. 
He could hardly have imagined (indeed he did not live to 
see) how thoroughly a score of years would scatter this 
now united flock on account of their political sympathies, 
how soon his comrades in arms now loyal as himself would 
be eager to assert their own rights against the home govern- 
ment, how enthusiastically they would welcome the alliance 
of their now dreaded enemies, the French, against the suc- 
cessor of their present gracious sovereign, King George, 
their future tyrant. He did not know that he was helping 
to educate a nation in self-help, self-government and united 
action. He thought that he was only defending his own 
and his neighbors' comfort and liberty, if not their actual 
existence. 

But their talk had wandered back again to more personal 
subjects, as Mrs. Baxter said, "We might call him Gridley, 
Lemuel. 'Tis a pretty name and comes into the family." 

"I like it very well, my dear," said the captain after a 
moment's reflection, "Gridley it shall be. When you use 
the name you can think of his great-grandmother, but I 
shall be more likely to be reminded of my good colonel, 
Eichard of that name. There may be a few drops of the 
old settler's blood in the boy's veins, but to me and to him 
the example of the present is more useful and will be likely 
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to remind him, when he grows older, quite as well of what 
he owes to iV^ 

"There is no reason why both should not profit him. He 
shall be named Gridley next Sunday, if you choose. You 
surely will not march before that, Lemuel?" said his wife 
anxiously. 

"No, I fear we shall not be ready. I wish the colonel 
did not have to take care of two kinds of service. He is 
now at the carrying place on the North Eiver, I suppose, 
writing for gun carriages, or something which it is no fault 
of his own that he has not already, but which someone is 
in no hurry to send him. He cannot get what he needs and 
yet the blame will fall on him if the French come before 
he is ready. Your friend, John Gushing, has been carrying 
timber and iron from New York to Albany in the *Sea- 
flower' for him and he says he wonders how the colonel gets 
along at all.'^ 

"Why does he not do something about it, instead of send- 
ing his bonders' home by you? John was always slow." 

"John cannot make the wind blow. ^Tis hard work 
getting up the river with a current against him half the 
time. But the hardest current to stem for all of us is the 
disagreement between the several provinces, each jealous 
of the others— and all of them angry with the British of- 
ficers for their overbearing ways." 

"There were some very fine and agreeable young oflBcers 
from the ships the winter I stayed in Boston, I remember. 
I found their manners very courteous," remarked Mrs. 
Baxter with a sigh of regret for the days of her youthful 
festivities. 

"Oh, I dare say. Pretty girls are not likely to see the 
rough side. But, after all, it is not much worse than the 
way some of the provincials act to each other. They think 
too much of their rank and advancement, and too little of 
what they ought to do for the king. It was the talk of 
the camps last year that the reason why General Johnson 
did not push on as he ought to have done after the ^mom- 
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ing BCOTit/ when our people drove back the Indians and 
captured the French general, was just because he was jeal- 
ous of the Connecticut colonel and did not want him to 
get the credit he deserved. Of course Colonel Williams 
and his men were a dreadful loss, but with real good will 
the victory could have been more complete, then and there. 
They are going to make Johnson *Sir William' for the 
whole aJBfair, but it was really Lyman that saved them/' 

"General Johnson is the man who has such influence 
with the Six Nations, is he not?'' 

"Yes, indeed; but even he has a hard time with them. 
Of course it was prudent, if the government wants to keep 
hold of those beastly savages — ^they must do it if the French 
do— to make a great man of Johnson. He really is one in 
his way, but he is not the man to have the chief command 
of civilized troops. The British officers say that Qridley 
rules him. I wish from my heart it were true." 

"I wish you did not have to use those dreadful Indians, 
Lemuel." 

"So do I, with aU my heart, and so, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, do many of the French. That French general 
last year, who was a very good kind of man, could hardly 
contain himself for having to get along with such allies. 
General Johnson could hardly keep him, wounded and pris- 
oner as he was, out of the hands of his own set of savages, 
who are much better. Johnson told him they wanted to 
have him ^to eat and smoke in their pipes.' Both sides 
have to use them, but they are a cruel lot for decent men 
to fight beside, and, after all, neither side can trust them. 
This making Christians out of them by preaching to them 
and then using them for murder and worse, makes a very 
curious kind of religion. If the chaplains gave them less 
theology, and the commanders on both sides less rum and 
more discipline, it would be much better. They will prob- 
ably never threaten us here again. King Philip's end was 
the end of that. But we cannot blame him. He saw what 
was coming for him and for his people. He did what we 
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shoxild have done in his place and took desperate chances. 
It is all very good for ns here along the shore, bnt even 
now one does not have to go many days* march into the 
woods to find regions where those same savages are a bloody 
and mercUess threatening, when they have the Frendi to 
encourage them in their secret attacks and to fall back npon 
when they run away. If the French should get the upper 
hand in Canada and along the rivers that run to the west- 
ward back of our settlements, no one could say where would 
be the limits between our true religion and their popery, 
and those strange rites they teach the savages to call 
religion." 

"Don^t call it religion, Lemuel. If s simple wickedness." 

Mrs. Baxter had not been quite long enough under the 
comparatively liberal teaching of Dr. Qay to distinguish 
so clearly as she afterwards did between the rites and the 
morals of any religion, and she made a sort of inarticulate 
murmur and gesture of protest against her husband^s seem- 
ing disrespect even for the name. 

He went on, "I do not wish to see anybody made either 
a Papist or a Protestant by force of arms, but there are those 
who do not hesitate to stir up sedition and strife for what 
they call their true faith. Although some say that these 
French priests* zeal is quite as much for his Most Christian 
Majesty as for the Lord or the pope, with much more 
regard for his majesty than for his Christianity or his 
morals. 

"Yes, that is what Joshua Bates said when he came home 
last fall ; the priests kept stirring up those simple-minded 
people and made them think the king of France was the 
son of Qod. It was more their fault than that of the 
Acadians themselves or of the home government, that 
Colonel Winslow had to do such a harsh and cruel thing 
as to drive them out of their homes. The officers them- 
selves were averse to it, he said, but it needed more good 
management and judgment than any British officer is likely 
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to have granted him to find any better way out of the 
dilemma. 

"I pitied those poor, ignorant creatures for what I heard 
of them/' said the captain, "and so did all who had to do 
with them, except the French officials who kept encouraging 
them to resist. Perhaps it might have been avoided, but 
'main strength and stupidness,^ as the sailors say, is all that 
some people know how to use/' 

"Don^t say 'poor, ignorant^ to Joshua Bates, my dear,'' 
said Mrs. Baxter. 

"Why not? Woxdd he think I was doing them an in- 
justice?" 

"One of them, at least. They may all be poor, but they 
were not always so, and no one knows better than he why 
they are now. Surely it is no fault of theirs. It is not 
very surprising, after all they have been through, that they 
lose their courage and are not so thrifty as our people. 
But there is one that you had better not speak of unfavor- 
ably. She " 

"Oh, it's a 'she,' is it, I have got to be so careful about? 
I suspected it. Joshua and some 'she' forever." 

"Well, this girl got separated from her family and 
Joshua, you know, was in charge of the pariy which came 
to Hingham. She has no idea where the others have been 
carried. She lives with that Antone Trawhaw's family 
now, and she is a very pretty girl." 

"Joshua is interested in Trawhaw, is he?" 

"Indeed, he does not hesitate to say that he would like to 
convert them alL" 

"Pshaw! convert? What would he convert them to? 
He's too light-headed to know what he believes in himself, 
let alone trying his arguments upon such people as that. 
And yet he bids fair to be a good soldier," added the cap- 
tain reflectively. "It isn't worth while for him to be med- 
dling with other people's religious convictions imtil he has 
something better fixed than his own are to offer them." 

"I do not think it is altogether their religious convio- 
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tions that he is anxious about, Lemuel, except in one case. 
In that I fear he would not rely upon the kind of argu- 
ment that Parson Gay would use to bring about a conver- 
sion. Joshua is a bright boy, but he's not very wise yet. 
I did not like to tell you before, since he is going away with 
you, and you have enough to do to get ready without taking 
care of a fly-away like him, before you are obliged to take 
charge. He is very far gone in love with this girl, and he 
would marry her to-morrow if she were willing. But, no ! 
She is a good Catholic and will not imperil her soul. She 
is more likely to convert him than he is her. For my part 
I do not wish either of them success." 

"Marry! He can't be so crazy as that. Love! What 
does he taiow about it?" 

"He has had more experience than you seem to be aware 
of, if he is young. He was quite fond of my sister Debby 
a year ago. I am not sure but he is so still, when he is in 
his sober senses." 

"If he has any." 

"This little Acadian, with her bright black eyes aod her 
pretty French ways, and his pity for them all, has turned his 
head for the time. She is older than he, even in years, and in 
experience much more so. He b^an by calling himself to 
blame for getting her separated from her people here in the 
harbor. The girl does not know another soul here except 
Antone and his family, but they are not her equals at all 
in position or intelligence. I believe she went up to Quebec 
to school to the Sisters. She talks quite a different lan- 
guage from most of the others. I can once in a while make 
out a word or two myself. 

"Although she is very firm on the religious side, she has 
not the slightest objection to being made love to by Joshua 
and he is not very averse to doing it. It amuses them both, 
but I think he is more anxious about it than she is — ^just 
for the present, of course. Whether there is anyone else I 
cannot say." 

"Well then," said the captain with a decisive accent and 
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a vigorous nod, "that is another reason why I shall be glad 
to be off. Parson Gay will preach a sermon to the company 
next Sunday afternoon and then 

"Now/' added he, with a twinkle of humorous malice in 
his eye, as he noted the quick, light step of a comely girl 
between the gate of the little front yard and his door, "let 
us ask Debby ^hat she thinks of Joshua and his last 
fancy." 

"Oh, no, no; don't, Lemuel!" said his wife. She took 
the affairs of her younger sister and the fickle young lieu- 
tenant more seriously than her unromantic and unimagi- 
native husband. Notwithstanding the girPs cheerful ways 
and apparent indifference, the young matron knew that she 
had been disturbed by the few hints which had come to her 
ears of his recent infatuation for the fair Acadian. Al- 
though the yoimg fellow was still very willing to consult 
with her on any important subject connected with his next 
departure, or other weighty matter, she perceived that he 
no longer took the same delight that he used in her "quips 
and cranks and wanton wiles'' — and she was becoming only 
too well aware that her own many admirable mental and 
moral traits were not potent attractions for the susceptible 
boy. Although she was older than he, she was not quite 
ready to be put in the position of the good maiden aunt and 
would hardly be ready to advise him as to her own suc- 
cessor. 

But the captain thought that now that he was about to 
leave the domestic field in charge of the next in rank he 
was justified in making a reoonnoissance of the situation in 
spite of his wife's remonstrance. 

"You might get that Antone Trawhaw to work for you 
in the garden, Abigail," said he after the girl had been sa- 
luted and invited to take a seat in the family coimcil. "He 
cannot get much to do and he seems to know something 
about gardening. What he does not know Debby can ex- 
plain to him in his native tongue." 

"If he does not learn anjrthing more about gardening 
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than I can explain to him, I am afraid your little family 
will come short of vegetables before you get back, Lemuel," 
said Debby tartly, preferring to turn the joke to her defec- 
tive knowledge of the useful art of horticulture rather than 
to her unf amiliarity with the foreign language, a flaw in 
her education which she did not care to have made too 
conspicuous. 

"Antone has a large family to take care of and does not 
seem very well able to support them,'' remarked the captain. 
"Daniel Beel — ^he is chairman of the selectmen this year — 
showed me the bill that he has to send to the council of 
the province for their keep. That oldest daughter of his, 
by the way, is a beauty." 

"She isn't his daughter, Lemuel," returned his wife. "I 
told you so before. She is named Belle Fonting, or some- 
thing like that. She got separated from her own people, as 
I told you, either at the Basin of Minas or here in Boston 
Harbor, when they were so crowded." 

"Oh, I see! This girl is the ^single woman' mentioned 
in the bill. I'll ask Josh Bates about them. He goes there 
quite often. He seems to have taken a fancy to Antone. 
I do not know exactly why. Do you ?" said he, turning to 
the demure Debby. 

"I'm sure I cannot imagine. 'Tis not necessary or be- 
coming for me to be inquiring into the visits of the young 
gentlem^," said the girl as she turned her back upon her 
brother-in-law and became very much engrossed in telling 
upon the pink toes of her baby nephew, just awake, how many 
'little Injuns" old Johnny Brown was entitled to. "Lieu- 
tenant Bates can make what sort of friends he likes with- 
out concerning me. Perhaps he is taking lessons in French. 
It might be useful to him in the campaign." 

The captain ceased to tease his sister-in-law further. He 
thought he could make a satisfactory conjecture as to how 
matters stood. 

And now at this very moment he became aware that he 
was about to have better opportunities for observing the sit- 
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nation, as he noted the approach of two young men, who 
must also have been distinctly perceptible from the comers 
of Miss Debby^s sharp eyes. She testified by even closer 
attention to the baby's toes that the circumstance was not 
altogether indifferent to her. 

These two young men had concluded that they were 
called upon as a matter of courtesy to make a ceremonious 
visit to their captain and congratulate him upon his pro- 
motion to the majority. This would not separate him from 
his company, although it gave him rank as a field ofiBcer. 
That this was not a part of the military etiquette of the day 
and that there were other inducements for the call may be 
inferred from nobody's seeming to think anything about 
the failure of the first lieutenant, Solomon Lovell of Wey- 
mouth, to take similar notice of the promotion. 

Lieutenant Bates, who had just been the subject of con- 
versation, was so youthful that he had hardly reached his 
full stature, although it was already considerable, but he 
was free from the awkwardness which often attends that 
stage of development. He was slender but athletic in build, 
with delicate, thin hands and shapely feet, which for the 
occasion were encased in a finer pair of shoes than would 
protect them from the dust, mud and rocks of the march. 
They were fastened with brilliant paste buckles matching 
those which imited his hose to his short breeches, which 
also would be exchanged for others better suited to life in 
the woods, or even in the camps. His hair was carefully 
tied behind his neck in a black ribbon, but so much of a 
delicate beard as had yet appeared had been carefully re- 
moved. Altogether, he presented a much more elegant ap- 
pearance than he could expect long to retain. Perhaps it 
would be going too far to say that his elegance was designed 
for the benefit of Mistress Deborah; but notwithstanding 
his present unacknowledged attachment to the fair Acadian, 
he was never entirely indifferent to his appearance in the 
eyes of other ladies. Even his clear-cut profile, bright blue 
eyes and graceful bearing were not so much his points of 
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advantage as the roguish smiles which lighted up his mobile 
and expressive face and the dimpled dwelling places of 
Cupid upon his cheeks. He was indeed a fine young fellow 
with the most lively and engaging manners, as was uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

But on this occasion they were lost, at least so far as 
Deborah was concerned. She had greeted him with elab- 
orate courtesy as he entered, but had then promptly devoted 
herself to the entertainment of his companion. Ensign 
Lincoln was a few years the elder and of a sedate aspect 
more than corresponding. His companions were sometimes 
inclined to laugh at him in a good-natured way for his 
slowness, but they had learned really to respect his deliber- 
ate judgment and his tenacity of purpose as well as his 
tardily aroused wrath. 

Less brisk in conversation than his youthful senior, under 
the stimulus of Deborah's raillery he now got so far as to 
promise her an Indian scalp when he came home, provided 
he retained his own, which, notwithstanding his regard for 
her, he would continue to hold in preference. This grue- 
some proposition was received with due horror, but she 
promised in return to make up for his convenience a handy 
package of thread, needles, buttons and such like, with which 
to repair his clothing and which would serve as a reminder 
of home. Lieutenant Bates's convenience she presumed 
would be otherwise provided for. Perhaps he might have 
one of deerskin worked with stained porcupine quills. 

Before the visit was over Miss Debby had added another 
to her list of captives. 

Bates, after a vain attempt or two to draw her into the 
conversation, talked with his captain in an animated way 
of their experiences of the past year, their hopes and sur- 
mises for the coming. Mrs. Baxter, whose share consisted 
chiefly in watching him, noted that he dwelt upon the 
wrong done to the Acadians and the wickedness of breaking 
up their innocent pastoral lives. But he said the blame of 
it should fall chiefly on the shoulders of the French priests 
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and that the British were guilty of bad management rather 
than of wanton cruelty. He spoke of no one in particular, 
but she noticed that he took especial care to remark that 
there were exceptions to the general rule of their low d^ree 
of intelligence and their abject submission to their priests. 

The captain said that he could easily understand that 
view of the sad events. The British oflBcers were brave un- 
doubtedly, and efficient in many ways, but they were vain 
and supercilious in feeling and arrogant in manner. They 
were too proud to be taught anything by provincials. "I 
hope," said he, "they have learned something from last 
year in their sad experience at Fort Duquesne. Nothing 
saved them but that young Virginia captain, as their brave 
general acknowledged before he died. We cannot afford 
many such lessons, however, or there will be no one left 
to profit by them. You will not find it all fun at the 
camp, my boys, even if we keep out of the hands of the 
Indians." 

As the lieutenant took his leave the captain handed him 
as a keepsake, or, if need should be, a token of recognition, 
a pair of silver sleeve links which had once been buttons 
upon the coat of the French general, who had given them 
to him in acknowledgment of some act of kindness. They 
had been made over in the camp by an ingenious young 
artillery officer from Boston, Paul Revere. 

As the young men made their adieux to the ladies with 
much ceremonious politeness, Debby returned those of Bates 
with cool indifference, but expressed much solicitude for 
the welfare of the other. When they had gone she seemed 
sobered and immediately set to work upon the traveling 
companion for Lincoln, but her sister noticed that she also 
carried on work upon another of finer material and more 
carefully set stitches, which she said was for nobody in 
particular. Into this latter she worked in small initials 
one of her own shining hairs, while in the other she os- 
tentatiously exhibited in letters unmistakable, "J. L.," for 
the worthy ensign. 



CHAPTER II 

DR. gay's sermon BEFORE CAPTAIN BAXTER'S COMPANY 

Sunday morning came and went, with Lemnel and his 
wife, accompanied by their elder offspring, Lemuel, Sarah 
and Thomas, sitting in the great square pew while Parson 
6a/s pious and ponderous utterances passed for the most 
part over their heads unheeded. The elder Lemuel tried 
to persuade himself that he was giving more attention to 
the sermon than his son seemed to be, resolving that he 
would borrow no trouble, and that "sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof." He knew that he was doing his duty 
and that his part now was only to do it faithfully under 
guidance. But for all his brave resolves, he could not pre- 
vent thoughts of grim possibilities intruding themselves. 
This was not his first campaign. 

Mrs. Baxter, knowing that the joy of the conflict was 
not for her, but only the weary waiting, could not but look 
even more intently at this side of the picture. 

A gleam of sunshine broke the gloom. As the long dis- 
course came to an end, the parents stepped lightly out, re^ 
turning with the infant, a vigorous and comely child, even 
in the critical eyes of many besides his relations, decked in 
the simple embroidery which had served all his predecessors 
and a lace cap wrought by his Aunt Debby's nimble fingers. 
They were now weaving a new net around the susceptible 
heart of Ensign Lincoln, who had escorted her and her 
precious charge from the house to the sanctuary at the 
appointed time, which, happening to be a little too early, 
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gave her a few moments' opportunity to complete the 
capture. 

The pastor descended from the overhanging throne of 
wisdom whence had fallen his formal admonitions, to lay 
a friendly and sacramental hand upon the head of the 
infant, baptizing him "Gridley," and praying for his wel- 
fare in soul and body, that he might grow up a comfort 
and a staff to the parents so soon to be parted, a pious 
youth, a useful man and a trusty son of God. The boy as- 
sented with a shout of triumph. 

After the frugal and quiet midday meal of the soldiers, 
friends and spectators began to assemble on the little plain 
just above Pear Tree Hill. The men of Hingham had sent 
an invitation to the companies of Captain Deshon of Hali- 
fax and of Captain Loring with his men from Scituate and 
Bridgewater, on their way to muster camp at Dedham, to 
unite in worship under the ministration of Dr. Gay before 
completing the remaining ten miles that evening. 

The Hingham men had received their new blue coats and 
the regulation three-cornered cocked hats, but had left be- 
hind for the afternoon the blankets and knapsacks, for they 
were not to go on until two days later. Their canteens were 
not omitted. There was no right of the soldier more zeal- 
ously guarded, nothing the loss or delay of which gave 
rise to more complaint than the gill of rum, which, indeed, 
in trying circumstances they thought might very well be 
increased. 

Their guns, their own property, calling for an extra 
bounty, were of various sizes and patterns, but each man 
had cast his own bullets and knew they would fit. 

Among them moved sedately, in bottle-green and brown, 
the older citizens, whose inclinations, duties or infirmities 
kept them from active service, conversing gravely on the 
probabilities of the war, the dreaded success of the French 
in hemming in the active and growing British colonies and 
such matters of secular interest as were fit topics for the 
Lord's day. The yoimger portion of the onlookers allowed 
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themselves greater liberties, freely criticising the dress and 
equipment of their defenders or the military bearing of the 
best-known officers or their personal friends. But even the 
children crept about in a demure and suppressed manner in 
keeping with the day. 

Conspicuous among the officers, more so indeed than his 
superiors in rank, was Lieutenant Bates, whose tall, grace- 
ful figure and frank, boyish face attracted the favorable 
comments of neariy all the young women, except the few 
from Weymouth who had walked over with the grave first 
lieutenant and who feared that their cousin's merits were 
not receiving their due popular appreciation. The numerous 
relatives of the ensign, too, made remarks of similar tenor, 
but, "after all, there was time, and in the end solid worth 
would always tell." The ensign himself, however, was the 
least aggrieved of all, for Miss Debby had distinctly shown 
her indifference to his rival in the popular favor and was 
now distinguishing him above all others by the amiability 
with which she received his heavy compliments. He was 
not shrewd observer enough to note that she talked more 
briskly and became more fascinating to himself, as she 
addressed a careless nod to Bates on his way toward a group 
consisting of a thin, careworn, elderly-looking young man, 
his dark, weather-beaten wife and three unkempt children, 
standing apart from the others. Near them, but not of 
them, as she seemed willing to have noticed, was a girl of 
slender figure, pleasing features, nose a little uptilted, 
mobile mouth and classically curved lips. She was of a 
delicate creamy complexion like a tea-rose, with wavy hair 
around her face and hanging down her back in long, black 
braids tied with red ribbon. Her eyes were dark, keen and 
restless, but never too restless to be well aware of the Ibca- 
tion of the fascinating lieutenant. He tried for a time to 
resist, for he knew that they were not the only ones which 
followed his movements with interest, but at last he strolled 
slowly, as with indifference and by chance, to her side and 
soon became oblivious to all other attractions. 
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"You are leaving us," said the dark beauty, "Monsieur 
Lieutenant^ and for a long time, is it not? We shall be 
sorry for you to go, but we are sorry, too, that you are going 
to fight our friends, and friends of the blessed Virgin. We 
have been good subjects to King (Jeorge, only we could not 
give up our holy religion. He have not rewarded us well. 
I think he did not understand. '^ 

The lieutenant could not help raising his eyebrows at 
this, for, lenient as he was inclined to be, he knew that this 
was very far from a correct view of the situation; but he 
compelled his desire to please to suppress his loyalty. He 
wanted to take her hand and plead with her, to tell her that 
hard as it might be for her and for him, the best if 
only — ^to convince her that she might make one man the 
happiest in the world. 

The occasion was evidently highly unsuitable for such 
ardent expressions, even if he had been able to use them 
under the guise of light badinage. "And do you, too, wish 
to go away?" said he. "Shall I not find you here when I 
come home ?" asked he with a searching look into her dark 
eyes, which seemed to his youthful gaze to be filled with 
deep meaning. All that they really meant was that she 
liked to be looked at and talked to in that way, but had not 
the slightest idea of reciprocating except just so far as 
might be necessary to avoid breaking up the amusement. 
Whether there was another to whom she would be more 
sincere no one knew, not even Antone Trawhaw, who liked 
the lieutenant too well to allow the "singel woman" to make 
a fool of him, if any warning of his could avail. 

But now came the sound of the tum-tum-tumtumtum, as 
Captain Deshon with his men emerged from the nearby 
woods to the simple tap of the drum. The fife would have 
made it too much like secular music. 

"Fall in!" ordered the captain. Bates hurriedly whis- 
pered, "I shall see you to-night," as he ran to the head of 
his platoon. There he ordered in a low but decided tone, 
"Steady in the ranks," as some of the more frivolous and 
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sarcastic nudged each other, whispering remarks about their 
boy lieutenant and his Acadian sweetheart. They were not 
pleased with the infatuation, but they were sure he would 
soon forget all about it as soon as he had something really 
serious to occupy his mind. 

Shearjashub Feering, who was no longer a chicken, but 
who could not get promoted even to corporal, thrust his 
right elbow more vigorously than was necessary for the 
proper adjustment of the distance, into the ribs of young 
Sprague, as he remarked, "If the lef tenant wants to fight 
the Injuns he^d better begin now." 

But the levity ceased as the three companies, Captain 
Loring also having just come, marched together to the 
church, and, leaving their motley weapons outside, entered 
the solemn precincts. 

Michael Whalen had been at work in Boston, but, tiring 
of the monotony and saying to himself that if he had to 
get his living by pounding leather he might as well have 
more fun with it by using brisker tools than a cordwainer's 
hammer, he had enlisted in the Hingham company as 
drummer. On this pleasant spring afternoon he was very 
willing to remain outside with a corporal from each of 
the other companies to look after the guns. His companions 
rallied him upon his willingness to accompany all those 
men whose religion he was bound to reprobate, when both 
he and they were so likely to lose their lives without the 
sacraments of the church. 

"Did yees ever know a brisk bit of fightin' without an 
Irishman in it?" said he. "If I gets shot I guess the good 
Lord will know how to take care of a good soldier widout 
a priest. At any rate, even a French mon p^re would take 
care of me sowl whatever them savage divvies might do wid 
me body. Oh, thim Jesuits was great heroes, indade, but 
I'm fearin' they throwed away their good wurroks. Thim 
prayin' Injuns is aither a lot of desavin' hypocrites or 
else they has a hard time of it themselves wid no fri'nds 
that can take care of 'em on aither side. I don't mind 
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goin' wid you heretics," said he, ^^ if so be as I don^t have to 
listen to yere preachin* and prayin\'' The gentle south 
wind was bringing to them fragrant piney odors from the 
woods instead of the usual hard east wind of the season 
from across the long beach, so that his new-found comrades 
sympathized with him in waiving their sanctuary privileges. 
"I'll dhrum ye into phwat ye calls yere church, but I'll 
not go in meself." 

But little of the exhortations from within could reach 
them. Indeed, they did not strain their attention too 
greatly in the attempt to pick up such scraps of sacred lore 
as might escape from the only partly opened windows. If 
they had heard the whole, perhaps Drummer Whalen's al- 
legiance to his adopted country might have weakened. 

The Eeverend Mr. Shute was a much younger man than 
Dr. Gay, but they had become very warm friends, although 
agreeing to differ on many important points, where the 
hopeful and eager spirit of youth prompted revolutionary 
doctrine in political matters. 

Parson Gay was indeed in theology an advanced liberal 
for his day, but had been brought up in reverence to his 
hereditary rulers and to all set above him in worldly mat- 
ters, whom, however, he was not afraid to respectfully ad- 
monish. Mr. Shute looked forward to the time, which he 
saw approaching, when every man should have a share in 
his own government and no man should be bom with the 
right to rule another. 

But as the soldiers stood reverently before the Lord, Mr. 
Shute did not think it necessary to inform them of what, 
in spirit, he saw as the not too far distant result of their 
losses and sacrifices. 

He prayed that they might prove loyal to their king, 
steadfast in enduring hardships, valiant in battle ; that they 
might avoid the vices of the camps and return sound in 
body and pure in spirit. That they might be victorious in 
the strife with sin and with the devil as they expected to be 
against their cruel foes in this world* In that war there 
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would be no discharge and their efiforts must never relax 
against the wiles of the tempta*, lest he should gain a vic- 
tory over their souls to which no torments that could be 
inflicted upon the body were to be compared. 

Parson Gay took his text from the Second Book of 
Chronicles, xvii, 18. "And next him was Jehozabad and 
with him an hundred and fourscore thousand ready pre- 
pared for the war." 

If to a few of his older hearers many sentiments and 
phrases seemed familiar from his sermon of eighteen years 
before, they reflected that the circumstances were nearly 
the same, and if their pastor had at that time set forth his 
views in his best language there was no reason why he 
should try to improve upon it now. 

He proceeded to show that the time is not come for uni- 
versal peace, and that, notwithstanding the teachings of our 
Christian religion, and although the "cause of war is al- 
ways bad and the effects woful,'^ yet it is in some cases and 
with some restrictions lawful and expedient. There are 
two sides to every war. Although it may often happen that 
both sides are wrong, yet again a peaceful submission to 
injustice or oppression may be worse than war. "In your 
own case, which is my ease and that of every man and 
woman among us, we cannot doubt the righteousness of 
our resisting the attacks of our cruel and savage enemies. 
Soldiers who are pressed into a war should be convinced of 
the lawfulness of it and should not be obliged to engage in 
it on a blind presumption that there are good reasons for 
it, tho' they must not know them. They should modestly 
enquire into the merits of the cause for which they fight. 
But this kind of war, my hearers, has been too near us for 
these many years to make it necessary for us to undertake 
such inquiries now.* 

"It is my duty at this time and in my post to be a moni- 

•The quotas of troops for the various special expeditions were 
filled for the most part by voluntary enlistment, but might be 
completed by drafts from the militia regiments which could not 
be called upon to go beyond certain limits. 
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tor unto soldiers who, by coming into the house of the Lord, 
seem to demand of me as the soldiers did of John Baptist 
(Luke iii, 14), ^And what shall we do?^ It is my place to 
instruct you how to fulfill your duty faithfully, to en- 
courage you and to warn you of your dangers rather than 
to discuss the righteousness of a cause of which we are 
already convinced. 

"What men are ready prepared for war? Able-bodied, 
bold-spirited. He is not fit for war that is afraid to die. 
Completely armed; well disciplined. Subject to martial 
orders. 

"A disordered murmuring spirit in an army is like a 
fever in the body or fire in a city. A mutinous army is the 
nearest resemblance to hell, and next to hell is the worst 
place for any man to be in. 

"God can indeed save without means, but it is our duty 
not to expect Him to relieve us of our responsibility. We 
should be as perfect as possible in all preparations- Let all 
those exercises be performed which are necessary and useful 
to instil and increase military knowledge. When ye officers 
muster or embattail your troops let it not be to make a 
show only, or merely to divert yourselves and others. 

"It is a great prejudice to military improvements as well 
as reproach to the Christian name, that training days are 
so often followed with disorderly revelling nights, with 
rioting and drunkenness, chambering and wantonness, strife 
and fighting. Playing the fool unfits you to play the men 
for your people. I speak these things not to shame you, 
but, as my beloved sons, to warn you. 

"Prepare for the war in which there is no discharge. 

"Are we not this day entering upon an expedition the 
most important of any we have ever engaged in ?* An ex- 
pedition big with weal or woe ; the happiness or misery of 

•This urgent exhortation is not in the words of Dr. Gay, but in 
those of the Rev. WilUam Hobby, in a sermon preached at Read- 
ing, in the audience of Colonel Nichols and a part of his regi- 
ment, April 30, 1758. But they probably represent a general popu- 
lar feeling throughout New England. 
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British America; and which must in a short time bring 
forth? Should we succeed against our enemies, then our 
liberty, property, life and religion are continued ; our priv- 
ileges and advantages increased and enlarged. But should 
we fail, and our enemies succeed in their designs: Fare- 
well, liberty; now to be exchanged for slavery; farewell, 
properiiy : nothing henceforward to be called our own ; fare- 
well, religion ; the sun sets upon the sanctuary which is left 
dark and desolate; farewell, ye ministers of Christ, whose 
mouths must be stopped ; farewell, thou Word of God, which 
must then be wrested out of our hands. 0, how must the 
land mourn ; and the inhabitants be made sacrifices in it, to 
Popish cruelty; or driven out of it, they know not whither! 

"Shall we then be unconcerned about the event of this 
great affair? Accursed stupidity! Shall we not rather be 
clad with zeal, as with a cloak; and every one of us exert 
ourselves in every possible way to secure the success of it? 
Well, my brethren, ^tis religion only that can do this. 
Without this, we can have no dependence upon God; and 
if not on God, surely nowhere else. But this will secure God 
for our ally." 

After the benediction and a serving of modest refresh- 
ments. Captain Deshon and Captain Loring marched at the 
head of their companies for Dedham. 



CHAPTEB III 

THE LIEUTENANTS TAKE LEAVE OF ADELE AND OF DEBORAH 

SMITH 

If it had not been for the fog on the evening after the 
parting sermon, two young men might have seen each other 
approaching on converging paths the bridge crossing the 
brook in front of Captain Baxter's house. If they had done 
80 it is far from improbable that one or the other would 
have changed his course for a few moments, pretending that 
his destination lay in some other direction. Jeremiah Lin- 
coln had recognized the firm but light and easy step of his 
superior, and, as he had once feared, rival, but he was not 
the man to turn back. Bates had not been so sure of the 
heavy footfall of Lincoln. Neither did he intend to be 
frightened from his quest, but he would have been willing 
that the visit he was about to make should not become so 
widely known as he feared it might be. But the fog linger- 
ing about that vicinity, as was its not infrequent custom, re- 
gardless either of the hastener or the loiterer, brought them 
together at the end of the bridge. 

"Where bound, lieutenant?" said Lincoln. 

"I am just taking a stroll down toward the cove. And 
you?" 

"I am going to see the captain. I want some more in- 
structions about my squad that I shall lead to-morrow until 
we meet Lieutenant Lovell." 

"Are you sure that it is the captain you want to see? 
Would not Mrs. Baxter do, or even Miss Debby? Debby is 
a fine woman, and she would be glad to give you advice 

88 
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upon any subject upon which you might see fit to ask it ; 
perhaps some that you do not.'^ 

"^'Ks not becoming of you, Mr. Bates, to be making sar- 
castic remarks about a young lady that you were supposed 
not to be at all averse to a few weeks ago and who treated 
you with more respect than you seem now inclined to do 
her.'' 

"I am not sarcastic. I entertjun the highest respect for 
Miss Smith. She is like an elder sister to me. I am very 
willing to take her advice, and, indeed, have often done so." 

"Not upon the errand you are bound upon now, I pre- 
sume.'' 

"H'm. I do not think it necessary to consult her upon 
all my movements. I want some information from Antone 
Trawhaw that may be of use to me among the Canadians." 

"I can give you some information about those people 
that will do you good before you reach Canada. The people 
in Hingham say that it is not fitting for you to be associ- 
ating with those low French neutrals." 

"Then the fault is on my side," returned Bates warmly. 
"I know they are poor and friendless — ^no one better. I 
helped to make them so, but they are as good in their way 
as those who talk about them. The people in Hingham 
may mind their own business." Then, hesitating a minute, 
he said: "See here, Lincoln, I might as well speak out, 
for you are right in your conjecture. I am indeed going 
to see that young lady, just as surely as you are going to 
see Debby Smith. She is as good a girl as Debby, and that 
is speaking as well for her as any one can. She is beautiful 
and she is bright, and — ^and I love her. Perhaps I love her 
just as well because I can't make out an inventory of all the 
reasons." 

"I am sorry, Mr. Bates. You are doing yourself no good, 
nor the girl either, I fear." 

"You need give yourself no anxiety about me nor for 
Mademoiselle Belle Fontaine, either. I shall ask her to- 
night, if she will let me, if she will wait for me until I come 
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back from this expedition. She counts me among the ene- 
mies of her king, and what is more, a despiser of her holy 
religion. She may be right about that. I am certainly no 
friend of either, but although she does not like my prin- 
ciples I am sure she is not indifferent to me. Good luck to 
you, too. Good-night" 

"If I wished you good luck, it would not be what you 
mean. But I will say it. Good-night. I must at least 
thank Miss Smith for the little work-bag she has given me." 

He went directly to the door of his captain^s house. 
Bates, turning to the right, skirted the bank of the little 
inlet, which the receding tide had left, imtil he came to a 
brown, half-tumbled-down house near the wharves and the 
mackerel schooners now softly reposing in their beds of 
ooze. 

It had become cool enough to make closed windows and 
doors more comfortable, especially when fuel was not easily 
to be obtained, even when costing merely the labor of get- 
ting it. Antone^s worn and discouraged visage, the some- 
what sharper features and bright eyes of his wife, and the 
interested faces of the four elder children made a pictur- 
esque setting, although Bates's admiring glances saw but 
little except the delicate beauty which he had come to seek. 
The girl was telling stories to the entranced children when 
a knock at the door brought it to an abrupt end, and the 
young man, who had never before visited the family, en- 
tered the family circle. Antone was embarrassed, his wife 
not pleased, although courteous, and even the elder daugh- 
ter was sufficiently advanced in social knowledge to glance 
in astonishment, first at the stranger, then at the story- 
teller, finally fixing her eyes upon her mother as probably 
holding the true key to the situation. 

Angeline Trawhaw, the mother, had often thought that 
on the casual visits Bates had paid to her husband he had 
thrown more side glances toward the girl than were required 
by mere courtesy, but of the present visit she was at a loss 
to comprehend and assumed an antagonistic mental atti- 
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tude as toward one likely not to disturb the peace of her own 
family, but dangerous to the soul^s welfare of her ward. 
Adele had no relationship nor any binding tie other than 
common interests, religion and misfortunes borne in com- 
mon. 

After his first entry and a few complimentary remarks 
of general application in the few phrases of patois he had 
picked up in the campaign of the year before, he addressed 
a special one to the young lady in an idiom and pronuncia- 
tion probably quite as far removed as the former from that 
of Fenelon, from whom he would undoubtedly have claimed 
that he had learned it. But Cupid^s language is more uni- 
versal than French or even Volapuk or Esperanto, and 
although the verbs, to be sure, are subject to violent changes 
of meaning between present, future and pluperfect condi- 
tional, requires no interpreter. Long before the lieutenanf s 
lessons, of which this was an elementary one, were ended he 
had learned very well the many shades of meaning between 
"I love" and "I might, could, would or should have loved.'' 

The young man th^i appeared to be engrossed in the 
information he was endeavoring to get from Trawhaw about 
the condition of things in Acadia and the prospects of his 
finding any of his unfortunate countrymen in the north- 
western regions to which he was going. He spent half an 
hour in the attempt, which ended in Trawhaw^s being very 
much confused as to what Bates wanted to know and Bates 
being equally uncertain as to what he had found out. 

In the meantime, nnder the cover of Mrs. Trawhaw's 
sharp glances and the excuse of putting the younger chil- 
dren to bed, Adele had disappeared from the living-room. 

What particular phrases of affection, flattery, admiration 
and persuasion the ardent young lieutenant poured into 
the willing ears of the girl as she met him on his way from 
the house, it is unnecessary to repeat, even if any one had 
been there to hear them. They were undoubtedly the same 
as have been used under similar circumstances for those 
who propose to themselves and another a marriage not of 
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oonvenience, of prudence or reason, but of passion. Bates 
knew that he was saying very foolish things. She knew it 
as well. She had liked from the first being courted as the 
most fascinating of all amusements, but now she was begin- 
ning to feel the stronger attraction of a genuine affection 
for the yoimg man who had endeavored to alleviate her 
hard lot and had always treated her with a respect which 
she was sure might have been foimd wanting in the ad- 
dresses of those who respected nothing but worldly position. 

Indeed, she would have yielded to his persuasions gladly 
enough — ^it would have been for her relief, comfort and 
happiness — if only he had not been a heretic. Exactly what 
that meant in point of belief she did not know. He had 
never spoken disrespectfully of her religion, nor even of 
the priests, so far as their sacred functions were concerned, 
but he drew the line between their devotional zeal and their 
urgency in the cause of their king much more clearly than 
her very confused ideas of such distinctions allowed her to 
follow him. She only knew that he did not go to confession 
or mass, unless, as she, half flattered and half shocked, sus- 
pected, he were led by some motive more personal than re- 
ligious. When she had once seen him in the little chapel 
near Fort Beausejour, before she could have imagined that 
he would take any part in the cruel exilement of herself 
and her friends, she did not think his face expressed any 
extreme devotion. 

Although he never denied in so many words the power of 
the church to punish him after leaving this world, for his 
derelictions therein, he never seemed to be frightened by 
the horrors which she held before him for his contumacy. 
He told her that she was the only Catholic who had the 
power to punish him for anything he had done or might 
do, but she could do it. This confession of faith, though 
delightful to her at the moment, was not reassuring for the 
future, and she would make him nothing but half promises. 
She said she would wait until he came back, when perhaps 
he might have seen the error of his ways. She certainly 
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would not of hers, for she had not erred. But she knew 
that all the English, and, worst of all, the Yankees, were 
heretics and unbelievers, and if they did not repent would 
be punished more fearfully than the Indians coidd possibly 
punish them. 

As they walked slowly in the fog and night along the 
narrow path back toward the village imtil they came to the 
gap in the fence which marked the entrance into the main 
road, he held his arm around her slender waist, but when 
this point was reached, where a careless step might deposit 
one or both of them in the seaweed beside the crabs and 
eels, he felt it necessary to support her more firmly. Then, 
after a pause of expressive silence, after he was sure that 
she would not, in words at least, relent from her decision, he 
began to say a good-bye which they both felt might be for- 
ever, but she climg so closely to him that he turned and 
walked as slowly back to TrawhaVs rude but kindly shelter. 
Again he tried, and their lips met in impassioned kisses 
until an uncertain step not far away in the road told them 
that it must come to an end. 

"It^s some of those boys from Cohasset," said he. "They 
want to be here early enough for the start to-morrow morn- 
ing. These are the last, Adele.** 

As it happened, the two young men met again at the 
bridge. "I congratulate you,*' said Lincoln, as he recog- 
nized the slow and despondent footfall of the lieutenant 
through the mist 

"You need not," said he. "There is nothing to congrat- 
ulate me upon." 

"I am glad she did not encourage you to ruin yourself," 
said the other. "That is what I say it for." 

"Well, you need not hurry on that ground, for although 
I am discouraged I have not given up hope, and perhaps I 
shall have better luck when we come back in the fall." 

The lieutenant was too deeply engrossed in his own 
thoughts to give attention to such trifles as the moods of his 
friend. If he had, he might have guessed that his suit with 
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the fair and sprightly Debby had fared no better than his 
own. She had indeed received him with pleasure and been 
as entertaining and captivating as possible, but whenever 
he inclined to become sentimental she became obtuse and 
could not understand his tender allusions. He was headed 
oflE in whatever direction he tried to go, and was obliged 
to take his departure without the slightest opportunity to 
obtain any expression of special regard except the little 
sewing case which she had already given him, the like of 
which she expressed her perfect willingness to make for any 
patriotic young soldier who would accept it as a tribute to 
his merits. 



CHAPTEK IV 

ICABCH FROM HINGHAM TO ALBANY 

Michael Whalen's drum awoke the echoes in the little 
village on the pleasant May morning as the company which 
had united in worship the day before gathered again before 
the old church for their long march. Now they had their 
knapsacks and blankets, as well as their guns and hatchets. 
They were joined by a few more men from the neighboring 
towns who had been spending as long a time as they could 
with their families and now hurried to the colors. Two 
baggage wagons, each with its two yoke of oxen, whose 
chance of returning alive was much less even than that of 
the men, had started several hours before to carry baggage 
and extra ammunition, but there was enough left for every 
man to be heavily weighted as he could bear. 

Eleven days was the time allowed from Albany to Bos- 
ton, but that was for men returning with but little baggage 
and after they had left the Hoosac mountains, with more 
down hill than up, which makes a difference when one 
carries thirty pounds or more on his back — ^to say nothing 
of its being toward home. A courier of course did it in 
some days less time, according to the road and the horse. 

There was not much parade in the village this morning. 
The enthusiasm had been spent the day before. There were 
only a few boys whose curiosity was never satiated and 
whose martial ardor did not wear out, with a few older men 
whose sons, brothers and friends were in the ranks. The men 
fell in quietly, conversing in low tones or making signs of 
recognition to their acquaintances. Soon they started up the 
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street in good order, for the captain and the lieutenants had 
been drilling them carefully. Stout Ensign Lincoln strode 
proudly at the head of the first platoon, which he was to 
relinquish after a few miles, when they were to be joined 
by Solomon Lovell at Weymouth. Next came the more 
slender and graceful figure of Bates, with the second. 

Mrs. Baxter had taken her leave. No one had heard her 
regret nor seen her outwardly moved or with a tear in her 
eyes, but she had taken excellent care that her husband had 
a good cup of coffee to his substantial early breakfast and 
that a good midday meal was secure in his haversack. This 
was as far as she could carry him. She turned resolutely 
away from the window and gave her whole attention to the 
baking in the great brick oven, while the brisk quickstep of 
the drum and the shrill whistle of Zebedee Stodder's fife 
drew nearer and nearer to her door, to die away again as 
the company passed over Fort Hill at the end of the 
meadow on the road for Back Eiver. 

Her sister, however, had stood at the front gate as the 
company wheeled to the left after crossing the bridge — 
Broad, so called, although barely permitting two carriages 
to pass each other thereon — and waved her handkerchief en- 
thusiastically toward the sturdy, blushing ensign making a 
heroic but vain effort to keep his eyes in front, while for 
Bates she lingered only long enough to give him a very cold 
and distant salute, then ran at once to her own room. She 
hoped her sobs were unheard, but they were not unsus- 
pected by her sister. 

That afternoon, at nearly sunset, the company encamped 
with their baggage wagons, which they had caught up with, 
on a plain near the Neponset Eiver, almost under the 
shadow of the Great Blue Hill, so that the next morning in 
good season Captain Baxter was able to report at Dedham 
with his full company for muster into the regiment nom- 
inally commanded by Colonel Richard Gridley. But it 
would be many days before they saw that excellent officer, 
for he was already somewhere among the carrying places 
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and the forest on the upper Hudson, getting the artillery to 
the front and properly mounted as best he could. 

The next night found them at Sherbum, the next at 
Westboro, where they encamped near the house of one 
Bezaleel Eager, one of the regular billeting places for the 
men passing in either direction on horse or foot. The in- 
valided soldier used to get sixpence for a meal and eight- 
pence for taJring care of a horse for the night. By this 
time many of the men had lame feet. They had done no 
marching for many months, and their shoes were new, so 
that when the roads were not too rough they went barefoot. 
They were very glad when the major allowed them a day^s 
rest to get ready for a longer march. 

Mr. Eager, of course, was in the way of getting all the 
gossip of the western camps, as well as that which came 
by sea from the eastward. The men remarked quietly 
to each other that his attitude toward the campaign upon 
which they were just entering — ^which views, being no 
longer an officer or an enlisted man, he felt under no neces- 
sity for stating any too carefully — ^by no means justified 
his name. He said the Colonies could not hope for success 
so long as they kept up their jealousies with each other, so 
long as each was afraid it would be called upon to do more 
than its share of the fighting and paying for it, and was 
always anxious lest it should get less than its share of the 
higher offices. None of the provincials, high or low, liked 
the haughty way in which they were treated by the regular 
British officers. Mr. Eager said he hoped these new gen- 
erals who were coming over, and the Scotch lord with his 
Highlanders, might be different, but he shook his head 
doubtfully and groaned that he feared it would be no im- 
provement. "It was in the breed and the raising. What 
can you expect when people are all agreed that the Lord 
takes two different kinds of clay to make men of, and it's 
the business of one kind to work or get killed for the other, 
while they amuse themselves, and have no serious occupa- 
tion beside either being or playing soldiers? 
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"It is not the right way. It is not as if all we poor 
fanners had to be afraid of was these splendid regiments 
sent out from France with their brilliant uniforms, their 
polished arms, their regtdar discipline and their el^ant 
manners. They could be trusted, unless they had become 
corrupted by too long connection with the Indians, to fight 
like Christians. The Britishers, oflBicers and soldiers both, 
are the right men for them. 

"It will not be many days' march from here before you 
young fellows will find out you are in an enemy's country 
long before you ever see the white coat of a Frenchman. And 
a diri;y, mean, cruel and treacherous enemy. I don't sup- 
pose the poor devils can help being what they are any 
more than a rattlesnake or a skunk can, but it's wicked to 
use 'em in their natural condition. But it's wicked, too, to 
get the better of them by lying to them and cheating them. 
That does not improve 'em at all. Even teaching 'em re- 
ligion is ticklish business. Unless it's done very carefully 
if s worse than useless. Have as little to do with them as 
you can, but do that little fair and honest, is my way of 
looking at the business.*' 

The men listened with much interest to the views which 
Mr. Eager seemed so willing to express upon any matter of 
public interest, but on talking it over among themselves 
they concluded that he must have experienced some special 
wrong which caused him to look too much upon the dark 
side. When Jeremiah Lincoln remarked that the danger 
from Indians was not very great unless one were very care- 
less, the old soldier replied that it was just as bad as it had 
been a himdred years before, only the frontier had been 
pushed further into the wilderness. With encouragement 
and assistance from the French no one could say when or 
how far the danger line might be brought back again nearer 
to their homes and families. He told them that it was 
only a week or two since part of the garrison at Number 
Four, the fort they would reach in a week or more, had 
been carried off, no one knew where, nor to what horrid 
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fAte, On the northern road it was even worse. Settlers 
were constantly being attacked from the woods, and conld 
iwt cultivate their fields or attend to their cattle without 
exposing themselves and, worse yet, their wives and chil- 
dren to capture or deathl Mr. Eager believed in pushing 
on as rapidly and vigorously as possible, and he had hoped 
this expedition would do it. It seemed to him that all the 
talk that was really called for had been done, and it was 
now time for action. 

Bates, getting tired of the constant faidt^finding, re- 
marked in a low voice to his neighbor that it was apt to be 
tho^ who stayed at home who were most anxious to in- 
struct the soldiers and plan the campaign. The host had 
sharper ears than he had got credit for, and blazed up 
promptly "that no little whipper-snapper had any right to 
say such a thing to him, whose ancestors had been fighting 
Indians for a hundred years, who had been with Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell, twice as active as any imported oflBcer, and 
in any number of skirmishes besides." 

At this deserved rebuke Bates blushed becomingly like 
a girl and begged the veteran^s pardon with such grace, 
saying that he had not, until after he spoke, noticed the 
limp from the Indian arrow, that the older man was molli- 
fied and went on with other stories of the diflBiculties, hard- 
ships and horrors of border warfare. 

Friday night found the company at Worcester, where 
they waited over one day, as some of the men were not well 
and they knew that there was no hurry, so that they might 
as well spend the time on the road as at the river camps. 
On Sunday Captain Baxter and many of his men listened 
to an edifying discourse from the Rev. Mr. Maccarty. 

After the service a young man came and spoke to some 
of the men, saying that he was teaching school in Wor- 
cester. He understood that the company came largely from 
Hingham and the neighborhood, and being himself from 
Braintree thought that perhaps he might see some of his 
acquaintances; as he did, remembering Solomon Lovell 
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very well as an old schoolmate. He commented upon Mr. 
Maccarty's sermon, which led him to speak with great re- 
spect of the teachings of Dr. Gay, to whom he had not 
infrequently listened. It was pleasant to meet a friend 
and neighbor so far from home. His name was John 
Adams. 

Four days more carried them to Springfield, where, the 
water being very low, they found a ford for the wagons, 
but most of the men were carried across in boats to find re- 
freshment on the other side near the house of Benjamin 
Day. They avoided Westfield on the old road, for they had 
heard that the selectmen had been obliged to establish there 
a smallpox hospital for some of the returning soldiers, but 
turned to the northward to strike the new road from North- 
ampton, without actually going through the town. 

Then the forest became more dense and mysterious be* 
fore and all around them. Skirmishers were thrown out^ 
and every ear was on the alert for the snapping of twigs or 
the click of a gunlock, but nothing happened. They had 
hardly entered the gloomy hemlock shades when the clatter 
of hoofs behind notified them of the nearness of friends, 
and a horseman slacked the pace of his horse alongside of 
the little colunm, long enough to explain his hurried er- 
rand. N"ews had just come to Northampton of an attack 
about half a mile west of Port Massachusetts, on the north- 
em road, by a band of Indians, perhaps ten or twenty, on 
two farmers, whom they had killed or captured, and the 
same afternoon the house of one Foster, at Ashuelot, was 
found empty, with traces of Indians about. 

The express rider had orders to make the very best of his 
way to Number Four and send on the word as rapidly as 
possible to Pontoosuc, for it was supposed the Indians had 
gone southward by paths with which they alone were fa- 
miliar, but might come down on either the east or west side 
of the Hoosac mountains. They undoubtedly had intelli- 
gence of the progress of Major Baxter^s command and 
might either attack that or the settlement first. 
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In the company were men of all ages and all degrees of 
experience, but there were enough who had been in previous 
campaigns to have at least a good second-hand knowledge 
of Indian fighting. A few knew enough about it prac- 
tically to prevent rash movements and to inspire in the 
younger men a wholesome dread of careless exposure. They 
would not permit the huddling together of men to be 
slaughtered in masses by the bullets of a hidden foe, as did 
the brave, inexperienced and obstinate oflBcers of Bwtddock, 
whose story all had heard, or, on the other hand, such scat- 
tering as would allow them to be picked off one by one bj 
the silent arrow. 

The intelligence brought by the express caused the pre- 
cautions to be made even more strict and skirmishers to 
be even more vigilant. Whether owing to these precautions 
or to simple good luck, the company crossed the highest 
point of the pass without open attack, although some of the 
nkirmishoTA were sure that they had seen more than once 
dusky forms in the twilight obscurity of the forest. Knight 
Sprague, who was on the extreme Irft, averred that he had 
lieard an arrow whiz too near him to be pleasant, but he 
could not find it. 

The company marched before the scattered houses of 
Pontoosuc to the inspiring music of the drum and fife, for, 
as Whalen said, "Thim divvies know where we are just as 
well widout the drum as wid it, and we might as well have 
the glory of it until it gets a hole through the head like 
some of the rest of us." 

They encamped under the protection of the block-house 
fort, built by Colonel Israel Williams at his own expense, 
and delayed there another day to get their wagons and bag- 
gage ready for the dangerous swamps lying between the set- 
tlement and the Taghconics,on the new road to Albany. Cap- 
tain Baxter sent in advance a party to corduroy the worst 
places for the wagons, but they felt that they were closely 
surrounded by unseen foes, and returned firmly convinced 
that if they started with the wagons without this prepara- 
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tion they would surely have lost beef and provisions, if no 
lives of soldiers. As it was, they lost neither, but on the 
second day arrived, footsore, weary and dirty, at Greenbush, 
among the pitch-pine barrens upon the east bank of the 
Hudson, opposite to Albany. 

The river was an active scene, and it looked to the few 
sailor-men among the company after their fortnight's march 
along the sluggish canals of central Massachusetts and the 
dashing torrents of the Hoosacs, almost like getting again 
to salt water, as some of them, observing the rise of the tide, 
actually thought it was. 

Numberless barges and batteaux lined the banks, while 
the middle of the stream was occupied by the sloops which 
brought provisions and men from New York, among them 
here and there one which flew at the mainmast head the red 
flag of England, betokening that it was, or had recently been, 
the conveyance of an oflBcer of rank. Among them darted 
lightly the bark canoes of the Indians. One of the largest 
sloops^ which, however, carried no royal ensign, was just 
perceptibly moving up the river with the dying breeze 
and lowering the peak of her mainsail as about to anchor. 
The Hingham men had hardly time to notice the triangular 
patch in the jib, which they knew to be a mark of the 
"Seaflower, Capt. John Gushing," before the dingy canvas 
came down and the anchor dropped into the shallow stream. 
It was almost like getting home again, they said, and they 
imagined they could smell the mackerel broiling for supper 
as the smoke curled upward from the pipe of Captain John's 
galley. But it was long before most of them met the 
skipper. Then he disappointed them by saying that he 
had not been in Hingham for many weeks; and as for fish, 
he had to content himself with the yellow steaks from the 
great shovel-nosed sturgeon which the Indians caught in 
the river. He was bringing guns from New York up the 
river as fast as wind and tide would let him. 

Major Baxter hurried across the river to find his colonel, 
but did not succeed until he had gone as far up the river 
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as Fort Henrv, which rook him three •iajs. He was d 
rected to leave -jueh men as mighi; be srrffoiallv useful t 
OTfcchanif:s or othenvijj*^, ;ic ;iny or the stations where the 
wen* nwr<le«i, and then pu&h on d> Fom William Henr 
vrhich waa being itrenirthene*! at the ffwt of Lake George, ( 
Lake Sacrement, as the French called it. 




CHAPTBE V 

LIEUTENANT BATES AT ALBANY — ^KAATJB VANDEH KAAS 

In accordance with these instructions Bates was left at 
Albany, where his clerkly writing, business habits, and a 
spelling somewhat less eccentric than that of many of his 
superiors in rank, but especially his pleasant way of getting 
along with people and reconciling the conflicting claims and 
jealousies of the different committees, made him very use- 
ful as a local agent of the r^ment, to see that supplies did 
not get delayed on the way, and to purchase such lesser 
matters as were needed by his comrades in the camp. He 
had, with some of the otiiers left behind in a similar car 
pacity, opportunity to become at home in the quaint little 
city, with its steep-roofed houses set with their gable-ends 
to the street and lie stoops in front, the scenes of the social 
life among the burghers, during this whole warm, leafy 
month of June which he spent there. The wide street, lead- 
ing to the water, in the middle of which stood the square 
meeting-house, with its pointed roof like that in Hingham, 
the gardens running down to the river and the boat-land- 
ings at the steps below, made a very pleasant village. 

Here he heard about the new French commandant who 
had just arrived in Canada, who, now that war had been 
formally declared, would carry on more systematic and 
vigorous operations. There were enough deserters, prison- 
ers and escaped captives, passing backward and forward be- 
tween the two armies, to keep each well informed of the 
gossip of the other. They said that though the Marquis de 
Montcalm was a scholar, a courtier, and a country gentle- 
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man, yet he was also a warrior of experience and bravery, 
and withal, what was quite as useful, had a good share of 
the qualities necessary for getting on harmoniously with 
others less honorable and more selfish than himself. 

Such a qualification as this, it was shrewdly remarked 
among the higher provincial oflBcers, was worth a reinforce- 
ment of several thousand men. Unless it could be met by 
some similar talent upon our side it would surely be felt 
as such. 

Special among the supplies which brooked no delay was 
one of a class about which there was the utmost unanimiiy 
of opinion among all parties, including the dusky allies. 
Brandy was the reward of martial valor among the French 
Indians, as well as the most available currency for commer- 
cial transactions, such as the purchase of captives. Bum 
sustained the flagging energies of the Massachusetts men, 
while those of Virginia and Pennsylvania got whiskey for 
the same purpose. Molasses was also in demand among the 
Massachusetts men, partly for the popular admixture known 
as blackstrap, and partly because in time of leisure it was 
possible with rude stills to convert it into the more seduc^ 
tive and more powerful form. In the winter it was an im- 
portant ingredient of the spruce beer. Among the Alban- 
ians of the class which could not afford the choice vintages 
of Prance and the Ehine, "Hollands,*' on patriotic and 
hereditary grounds, naturally enjoyed the widest popularity. 
Indeed, on occasions of special rejoicing it was by no means 
despised in the more aristocratic circles. The soldiers had 
indeed been warned at home by Parson Gay and his brefli- 
ren against the dangers of excess, but the line was then as it 
has remained for a hundred and fifty years later — ^if not 
since the time of N"oah — ^not easy to draw, nor, indeed, al- 
ways carefully sought for. 

But this was not Bates's temptation. The mixer of the 
punch was often fairer to his senses and more intoxicating 
than the product. He found that some of the Albany juf- 
f rows mixed it in a way to be not only seductive to the pal- 
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ate and bewildering to the brain, but to make themselves 
equally so to the eye. 

Chief among them was Juffrow Kaatje Vander Kaas. 
She was the daughter of a hard-favored and hard-headed 
merchant of whom Bates had had occasion several times to 
buy extras for his company and the regiment, but who, in 
spite of his hard-headedness, was so taken with the fresh, 
boyish face, cheerful companionship and unf amiliaxity with 
market values of the young lieutenant as to violate very 
early one of the prudent Albany customs by inviting him 
to his house. Kaatje was a round-faced, peach-cheeked 
girl, very quiet in her manner, although she was inwardly 
greatly astonished that her father should have done so un- 
unprecedented a thing as to bring home this pretty boy at 
short notice. She managed, however, notwithstanding her 
demure ways, to look very kindly at hiuL Perhaps neither 
the punch nor the girl would have been alone sufficient, but 
between them soon there began to ring in his ears the re- 
frain of "begone, dull care!'' driving away the memories 
which he had assured not only himself but another, once 
thought quite as fair, should never fade. But the vision of 
the dark-eyed charmer grew fainter and fainter as the 
realities before his eyes filled his mind. 

Thus, after a few days the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, through its agent, Mr. Sanders, got a bill which made 
the worthy commissary open his eyes as wide as those of 
Juflfrow Vander Kaas; but, as the lieutenant at once 
shrewdly observed, they offered by no means the same temp- 
tation to gaze further into their pellucid depths. However, 
as the transaction was not a very large one, the politic com- 
missioner did not wish to discredit his State by repudiating 
a bargain once it was made. He paid it and tiien very vig- 
orously cautioned the lieutenant — ^who would have made up 
the difference if he had had the wherewithal — about trad- 
ing with persons not recommended by his government. 

This did not prohibit social relations, and if, when Myn- 
heer Vander Kaas found there were to be no more such 
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bargains, the punch grew weaker, young Bates made up for 
it by staying longer and drinking more, which gave him 
just as good a headache and afforded a more favorable op- 
portunity for the development of the heart-ache. This latter 
symptom, in fact, amounted to little more than an agree- 
able consciousness that the sentimental organ really ex- 
isted. It cannot be denied that the boy was fickle, and 
there was no reasonable prospect that the present attack 
would be any more serious than had been the last one of 
which this history takes cognizance — and no one knows how 
many before. 

Joshua's acquaintance extended among the official society 
of the bored and stupid village. His good looks and the 
air which he always carried with him of being of a social 
grade above that of most of the other provincial officers, 
although, indeed, he never made any open pretensions there- 
to, procured him an invitation to take part in some the- 
atricals got up chiefly by the British officers, led by no less 
a person than the colonel of a regiment recently arrived 
from "home," as they called it. 

The young lieutenant's face and figure, except his rather 
too great height, made him specially desirable for the female 
parts, since the young ladies in the town would be allowed 
to take no part. 

'The more staid matrons were scandalized, and the chap- 
lains of some of the New England regiments preached 
against such performances, saying that the ease and perfec- 
tion with which scenes of looseness and vice were imitated 
showed that indeed it was not all imitation, and that the 
dramatic instruction had been of a very practical character. 

The young soldier himself thought it a little below his 
dignity as a commissioned officer, but as he had before him 
the example and countenance of a gentleman who had seen 
service in European armies, and capitals, to whom colonial 
habits made him feel due deference, he could not long re- 
sist the temptation. He entered with zest into the sport. 
Mefrow Vander Kaas, though of a cheerful disposition by 
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no means averse to honest amusement, and not too stringent 
in her views, at first shared the scruples of many older 
ladies, but soon yielded and (laughed as heartily as any one 
at the feigned feminine graces of Bates and the other 
youngsters in the "Beauts Stratagem.'^ 

Her daughter, however, strangely enough, was of a 
stricter turn. She had spent two winters in the city at the 
mouth of the river, and there associated with personages 
who considered themselves, and indeed were admitted by 
the Albanians, to have refined tastes and more highly pol- 
ished manners. 

Juffrow Kaatje brought these notions home, amid much 
other finery, and did not hesitate to promote the advance 
in civilization of her native town and establish her own 
social position by imparting them not only to the young 
people of her own company, but to her father and mother. 
Her father laughed at her. Her mother half agreed with 
her and half deprecated her indignation, as she found the 
performances very amusing and, so far as she could see, 
doing no harm. 

OflScers upon the English side, either British or provin- 
cial, were not extremely popular among the prudent Al- 
banians. They felt that the complete supremacy of English 
interests in the doubtful regions between themselves and 
the French would seriously interfere with their lucrative 
trade in furs, and did not care to sacrifice that to mere po- 
litical considerations. There were, however, exceptions, and 
the higher officers were entertained with hospitality and 
sincere sympathy by some of the more aristocratic families. 

Besides commercial reasons, the ideal of the soldier in the 
mind of the good people was certainly not of a kind to make 
the actual example acceptable to prudent parents such as 
were those of Kaatje. Mrs. Grant, who was not, indeed, an 
Albanian by descent, has told us of her dismay when she 
discovered that her revered father had accepted a commis- 
sion in a British regiment, and her subsequent great relief 
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when she found that not only did he not swear, but actually 
prayed like other good men. 

But she further gives instances to show that the ac- 
quaintance of elegant and fascinating young men was not 
a desirable one for the children of the citizens. Bates was 
not one of the kind described by her. His pleasant, open 
and innocent expression did not conceal a treacherous and 
cruel heart, but, on the other hand, did not betray its light- 
ness or its fickleness. 

He allowed himself to be dissuaded by Kaatje's disap- 
proval from any further performances upon the stage, but 
consoled himself for the loss of the public applause he was 
beginning to covet, by throwing his dramatic powers still 
more forcibly into the part of the lover. He was soon as 
deeply smitten as he had pretended to be behind the foot- 
lights, or as he really had been by the fair Acadian, while 
as for his brotherly affection for Miss Deborah Smith, it 
was overwhelmed, if not forgotten. 

Thus passed the genial month of June. Webb and Aber- 
crombie came; the latter a large, heavy, inert^looking man 
who later did justice to his appearance. His brilliant sub- 
ordinate. Lord George Howe, had not yet appeared. 

Bates did not neglect his duties in the day time, and 
made himself so useful as a forwarding clerk, his hand- 
writing so clear, his accounts so accurate, and especially 
his tact so unfailing with all sorts of people, not even ex- 
cepting the Indians, keeping his temper so well when they 
assailed him with impudent demands, that it was a cause 
of general r^et when urgent private appeals and finally 
peremptory orders came for him to join his company at 
the front. Even Commissioner Sanders was reluctant to 
spare him, notwithstanding the unfortunate character of 
their first introduction. 

Kaatje said no word to delay him, but her great blue eyes 
spoke louder than words, and the paling of the peach-bloom 
upon her cheeks told him that her politely expressed regrets 
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were more than were due to losing an amusing companion. 
She went no further than to say she hoped to meet him 
again, and he replied that he not only hoped for such hap- 
piness, but that nothing but death should prevent it. 

One of the boats from the "Sea Flower" was to take him 
to Halfmoon, on the way to the forts, and was waiting at 
the foot of the garden ostensibly for some last provisions 
for Major Baxter. 

On the afternoon of the twenty-seventh he had called to 
say good-bye to Mef row Vander Kaas. Kaatje was to walk 
down the garden to make the last adieux. Half way down 
was a little arbor covered with the shrubs and vines which 
the good ladies of Albany loved well and cultivated success- 
fully. Bates's left arm was laden with packages, but as 
they approached the partial concealment the pair walked 
more and more slowly and his right stole softly around her 
yielding waist and drew her more closely to him. As she 
raised her eyes to his, intending, as she afterwards thought, 
to rebuke him for such a liberty, she met his glance, which 
disarmed her, and his lips approached her own — ^which 
were not turned aside. 

But then B-z-z-z ! in the street above, and the shrill 

scream of the bagpipes. He looked up suddenly, turned, 
she drew away from him, the parcels fell with a clatter. A 
bottle of choice Hollands intended as a present from Myn- 
heer Vander Kaas to General Winslow, not without hopes 
of further orders, was shattered. 

He could see through the leaves mef row looking earnest- 
ly from her window in anxiety or curiosity. At the lower 
end of the path his two boatmen had been sitting comfort- 
ably with their pipes, not caring when they started. Cap- 
tain Gushing, who had offered to act as coxswain for his 
friend and townsman, looked up to see what the matter 
mijGrht be. The charm was broken, the moment fled. 

The two turned demurely back for a moment to watch 
the progress of a beplaided and kilted escort with bright 
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claymores and droning pipes. Then Bates formally shook 
hands with his fair companion and took his seat in the boat. 
Captain Cashing had mnch curiosity about the fragrant 
odor that accompanied his passenger, and most sincerely 
regretted the accident when it was explained to him. 



CHAPTER VI 

LIEUTENANT BATES AT CAMP — ^POET WILLIAM HENRY — 
CAPTAIN HODGES'S SCOUT 

If the arrival of His Excellency the Earl of Loudon, 
commander-in-chief of his majesty's forces in North 
America, was not destined to have an important influence 
on the affaira of the provinces, it had at least done the inci- 
dental good of preventing Lieutenant Joshua Bates from 
making so much of a fool of himself, and incidentally of 
Juffrow Kaatje, as he seemed likely to do. His lordship 
was making his progress with the escort of one of his own 
Highland regiments to take up his quarters under the 
hospitable and loyal roof of Colonel Schuyler. The appear- 
ance and behavior of his men was much commended by most 
of those who saw it, but Bates would willingly have had 
them delay a few moments, even at the price of losing sight 
of the pageant altogether. 

The boat left him at Half moon, where his old commander 
of the year before, General Winslow, was in command. 
Thence by the several transfers from boat to wagon and 
wagon to boat until he got to Fort William Henry, a strong 
work of wood and earth on the southern shore of the beau- 
tiful Lake St. Sacrement, or George, largely wooded down 
to the water's edge, except where military necessity had de- 
vastated it with considerable openings. There were tracts 
of fertile soil where the garrison had gardens. 

Here there was more work for laborers than for soldiers, 
although regular drills were kept up and there was always 
skirmishing and scouting going on. Colonel Bagley was 
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building boats for the expected expedition to Crown Point. 
Both sides of the lake from the fort np to Tieonderoga, or 
"Carillon," as the French called it, and beyond, was a de- 
batable ground where a party of either side was likely to 
meet one of the other without warning. This scouting serv- 
ice was much sought after by the more adventurous, but was 
largely in the hands of the renowned Major Robert Rogers, 
who had filled the camp with stories of his feats of daring 
and hair-breadth escapes. 

Soon came the British Captain Burton, sent by the com- 
mander-in-chief, to inspect the camps and forts. A pretty 
bad name, too, he gave to Fort William Henry. He said it 
was nasty, and the men were suffering the consequences. 
Even if allowances were made for a British officer not in- 
clined to give provincials any more credit than he could 
help, the state of the sick list and the number of men who 
said they felt "poorly" showed that something must be 
wrong. The particulars which he adduced fully justified 
his epithet. 

The men were raw, and such advance as they had made 
in the knowledge necessary for the soldier had been rather 
in the way of drill and maneuvers than of the rules required 
for a proper camp life. The surgeons were more skilled 
in the compounding of drugs than in measures for the pre- 
venting of infection. If smallpox once got a foothold, as it 
had done, it was almost impossible to prevent it from 
spreading. The beneficent discovery of Jenner was half a 
century in the future, and the crude resource of inoculation 
carried enough of danger with it to make it unsuitable for 
the camp. 

Bates was put in charge of work for improving these con- 
ditions, but although he took hold of it with the enthusi- 
asm that marked all his behavior, he soon tired and said 
that it was not the work for a soldier. He did not venture 
to make this remark to his major, for he knew that he 
would be answered with some asperity that it was the work 
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of an oflScer to obey orders and that these were very neces- 
sary for the welfare of the camp. 

The work of digging trenches, carrying away ofifal and 
getting a supply of dean water near enough to the camp 
to make even the laziest man prefer it to dirty, could not 
occupy his mind sufficiently to keep the image of Kaatje's 
upturned face and swimming eyes from coming too often 
before him. He tried to escape by getting some more ab- 
sorbing task which would make duty and danger drive 
away love, and was constantly asking permission to go with 
the scout parties ranging the woods every day. He could 
not get the opportunity he specially sought with the re- 
nowned Major Eogers, who took with him none but men of 
the toughest fiber, ignorant of fatigue or luxury, and tned 
in the devices of savage warfare. Major Baxter tried to 
persuade him that there would be enough danger for them 
all before he got through, and finally told him frankly that 
he was not yet the man to go with such fighters as John 
Stark and Israel Putnam. Bates was obliged to acknowl- 
edge the truth of this judgment, but said he hoped to learn, 
though without confiding to the major, who was a sort of 
monitor and guardian as well as commanding officer, the 
reason why he was so anxiously seeking to get away from 
distasteful duties. But at last he was allowed to volunteer 
with Captain Hodges, who commanded a company in his 
own regiment. Ensign Lincoln was going, too. 

In the intervals of his tedious duty. Bates had had some 
confidential conversation with Lincoln and confided to him 
his infatuation with the pretty girl at Albany. Although 
this steady-going youth could not help being amused and 
not a little disgusted at this fickleness, he experienced in 
his own behalf a great sense of relief, for he had never been 
able to free himself from the suspicion that Bates's ac- 
knowledged fascinations had more to do with his own want 
of success with Miss Deborah Smith than was apparent 
upon the face of the thing. He heartily approved of Bates's 
plan for ridding himself temporarily from the image of 
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Kaatje, but still hoped that it would not be so thoroughly 
effaced that it could not be revived on occasion. It was 
better for his own future interest that there should be a 
counter-chann at a distance from Hingham. 

On the first night of the expedition, as they were lying 
near each other before the camp fire, which they supposed 
it was safe to build, as they were still near their own fort, 
Bates entrusted to Lincoln a message of affectionate fare- 
well for Kaatje if he should ever be able to find her. 

"But what shall I say to Miss Deborah?" said Lincoln. 

"She will need no consolation if you get back all right. 
What shall I tell her if I should be the lucky one?" 

"Nothing from me. She would not care. But you may 
give my love to my sister and my old mother." 

"And what to Mam'zelle at the Cove?" asked the ensign, 
again without an answer. 

Two days later a sorely wounded man crept into Fort 
William Henry with tidings of disaster. He could tell but 
little except of a surprise, the death and scattering of the 
command. The death of Captain Hodges, after a brave 
fight, he had himself seen. He was the captain^s townsman, 
as well as in his company. Bates and Lincoln he did not 
know very well, and had never spoken to them before the 
fight, but he remembered that they came as volunteers from 
another company. He saw them for a few moments near 
each other, but that was the last, and he could have no idea 
what had become of them. There were dead left upon the 
field, who or how many he could not tell. Major Baxter's 
two lieutenants did not come back. 



CHAPTER VII 

LIEUTENANT BATES AT ALBANY — ^RETURNS TO HINOHAM IN 
OUSHINO^S SLOOP 

A FEW days before the final muster by Henry Leddell, as 
the r^ment was soon to march for home, Major Baxter 
bad received a letter which gave him great joy. Bates had 
written from Albany saying that he had been, as perhaps 
the major had heard, severely wounded on the scout, but 
had succeeded in escaping from his captors through the 
woods. He could not walk very far without his old wound 
paining him greatly, and he knew he could not march home 
through the woods. His desire was ardent to serve, and he 
had shipped with Captain Gushing, who was willing to take 
him for his work on board the "Sea Flower.'^ He knew 
the sloop would be going home before the river froze up for 
the winter, and then he hoped he would come, too. He 
hoped the major would assent to this arrangement and 
would be willing to continue his name upon the rolls for the 
rest of the campaign, as he would not be receiving any pay 
from Cushing until he was able to do more duty than now. 
The heavy load was taken from Baxter's heart. He wrote a 
letter of congratulation in reply and agreed to the arrange- 
ment proposed. His muster roll continued to bear the 
name of Joshua Bates as on duty and Jeremiah Lin- 
coln as "dead or captivated." 

How Bates had reached Albany he did not himself for a 
long time understand. He was told that he was out of his 
head with fever for some weeks, but he learned that he 
appeared there in the canoe of a Mohican, one of Sir Wil- 
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liam Johnson^s friends. TJncas had found him wandering 
between Lake (Jeorge and the river and recognized a button 
in his sleeve-links as like one he had seen at the throat of 
a pretty giri in Albany, so that after landing him he had 
sought for her and showed her the mate to her button. She 
had humanely visited him in the hospital, simply as a very 
sick man, without her father and mother knowing who the 
special object of her attention might be until he was well 
enough to call at the house. Then his visits were strictly 
forbidden by Mynheer Vander Kaas. Nothing of this 
reached the major. 

Late in September came to Boston despatch riders to 
report the disaster of Captain Hodges and the loss of so 
many men, but exactly whom they were could not as yet tell. 
There was no list of the volunteers. Some had simply dis- 
appeared, while others were known to have returned to 
Fort Edward instead of to the encampment at the end of 
the lake. The captain himself was found dead among the 
mutilated bodies of his men upon the field. It was known 
that there were many with him beside his own company, 
and these tidings spread the anxiety widely among all those 
who had friends in Colonel Gridley's regiment. 

A week later came two men to Eoxbury who had been 
so severely wounded about the head and arms that it was 
clear to the surgeons, whom they fo\ind two days after the 
surprise, that there would be no more fight for thera before 
the winter, although their uninjured legs had allowed them 
to get back through the woods. It was thought best to let 
them take their chances in a leisurely return through the 
country than in the camp hospitals. These men reported 
positively that Major Baxter had not been with them, but 
as to the names of others they could not say. One of them 
had caught a glimpse of two young fellows, lieutenants, 
whom he had often seen before, both of rather light com- 
plexion, one stouter than the other, being carried off by the 
Indians. 

Debby had at once started on horseback for Eoxbury, and 
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after considerable search found one of these wounded at 
an old house not fax from the "Parting Stone. '^ All he was 
able to give was this statement over again, which could not 
relieve her anxiety. She had to go home and wait in 
silence. 

The major's next letter made it too evident that there had 
been another before it which had not reached them. He 
said: "I have wrote you about our misfortunes. You had, 
of course, heard of the disaster before you got my last, in 
which I told you of our sad loss. I have heard of neither 
of the young men since, and only know that their bodies 
were not found upon the field, so hope it may be that they 
have been bought by some of the French officers, who are 
certainly more humane than their devilish allies. They 
may be in captivity, but time only can tell what has hap- 
pened to them. I miss them sorely, not only for duty, but 
because I liked them both. Lincoln was trustworthy, and 
so was Bates, as well as he knew how, but more flighty, as is 
likely in so young a fellow." 

The Hingham women knew too well from what they had 
heard and known from friends what going into Indian cap- 
tivity might mean, but still death was not absolutely cer- 
tain. It was weary waiting, even for Mrs. Baxter, who was 
fond of the boys, but felt safe about her husband, but for 
her sister who would not allow herself to tell what she felt, 
what must it have been? 

The next letter told them nothing more, and then there 
was an interval when nothing came, after the company had 
started for home. The French had begun to withdraw, and 
it was not thought necessary to keep so many men there 
through the winter. The campaign had ended with nothing 
accomplished and this severe loss. Ifow the commander- 
in-chief wished to get a number of men specially fit for 
rangers to stay through the winter, and drafted men from 
the returning regiments at a little increase of pay for that 
service. Bates, however, was not fit. 

Mrs. Baxter had been much disturbed by her sister's be- 
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havior during this time of doubt and dread. She did every- 
thing that she should do and more, took care of the children 
with the utmost fidelity, but entered into all conversation 
in a heartless kind of way. She said nothing about Bates, 
but constantly lamented the fate of Jeremiah Lincoln. No- 
body could tell what hardships he might be suffering, if. 
indeed, he were alive at all, and nobody seemed to care. If 
any one alluded to Bates she would say with a confident 
air, "Oh, 1^11 engage he is taken care of. He is one of the 
cats that always fall on their feet." But she never smiled 
when she spoke so confidently. She never sang as she went 
about the house, as had been her wont, and she grew thinner 
and paler. Then another letter from the major came, tell- 
ing his wife of his good news from Joshua and nothing 
about Lincoln. Debby said scornfully, "I told you so. He 
is one of the kind that take care of themselves and can't be 
killed." But it was noticed by her sister that from this 
moment she ceased to lament for Lincoln, and that she re- 
sumed her songs and grew rosy. 

Finally came the major himself, with the remains of his 
company. Mrs. Baxter was calmly cheerful. Debby never 
ceased talking of the loss of Lincoln, but she seemed her 
old gay self again. 

As at last the company actually marched into the village, 
she, seeing only the major at the head of it, and Lieuten- 
ant Lovell with the second platoon, let her songs die away, 
fearing the worst for Bates's wound. Still it was the loss 
of Lincoln alone which she alleged as the ground for her 
sudden change of gaiety to gloom. 

When Baxter told her that Bates was in no danger as to 
his wound, but simply too lame to march with his company, 
and that he had sought a different kind of duty, there was 
another wave of joy, to be concealed as well as she could 
under scornful indifference. 

When the hint came, as it did a day or two later, of the 
story only half believed, of the pretty Dutch girl, it was 
not so easy to conceal the resentment as it had been the 
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passion, of which — ^unretumed — she was more than half 
ashamed. She lamented nothing, expressed no relief on 
being assured of his safety, but went silently about her 
affairs of duty to her sister's family with the light of 
anger burning sullenly in her eyes. Baxter told his wife 
that he had rather have bitten his tongue out than say 
what he had done so carelessly, had he known it would be 
taken in earnest. He knew nothing of the basis for even 
a hint, and he had intended it only as a joke to tease his 
young sister-in-law, of whom he was really very fond. 

Sullen Ifovember deepened into brisk and biting Decem- 
ber. Before a drifting snow a sloop, with close-reefed 
mainsail, drove into Boston Harbor and had just time to 
drop her anchor in Nastasket roads before it grew too thick 
to find her way among the shoals and islands. 

It is not to be supposed that drifting up and down the 
Hudson in the calm, windless days of the Indian summer 
had given to John Gushing no ideas about the condition 
of his nominal seaman. John's ideas did not flow rapidly, 
but surely and with sagacity. Even if Joshua had not 
found his slow-going intelligence and unimpassioned ways 
provocative of confidence, the unimaginative seaman would 
have been driven to the conclusion that there was some 
reason beyond the good of the service which had made him 
so patient in his trips up and down the river, his making 
so little of his privilege of grumbling about those in author- 
ity, the equanimity with which he bore delays unloading at 
Albany and the general air of contentment not altogether 
natural to him. He had told his reticent friend some of 
the particulars of his affection. John knew the thrifty 
Albanians and their preference for respectable accumula- 
tion as against youth or education, or even the air of greater 
gentility which Bates, in spite of his sailor's dress and tarry 
hands, undoubtedly possessed. He was accordingly not 
surprised when the young fellow, much cast down, returned 
to the sloop just before they were about to take their last 
trip to New York. The river would freeze over for the 
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winter. He said that Kaatje had, after long persuasion, 
told him he might ask her father. This, it appeared, was 
a very safe permission to give, for mynheer had expressed 
himself with such clearness and vigor that he was thor- 
oughly convinced there was no possibility of getting him 
to change his mind under any circumstances. He had 
contrived to have another interview with the young lady 
herself under the same arbor as before, now cold and leafless. 
She was so dutiful that her suitor, though by no means 
timid, did not dare urge her to disregard her father's re- 
fusal and take passage with John Cushing for Boston. "If s 
just as well she refused," said the skipper later. "I should 
if she hadn't." 

The next morning no man was more active at the wind- 
lass than the disappointed suitor, as they started down the 
river to stop only a few minutes at New York, and then, as 
the breeze favored, straight for Boston Harbor. 

As the anchor went down again in the harbor, John, in 
his slow way, thought he could perceive a shade of allevia- 
tion in his young friend's down-heartedness, although he 
himself would probably have been unwilling to admit that 
such a thing was possible. 

But he was very willing to make sail for the wharf, and 
the sloop was no sooner made fast than the disconsolate 
lover hastened to the cabin of Trawhaw, which he found 
still occupied. Antone did not know anything about Adele, 
except that two days before she disappeared a young man 
whom she used to know in Acadia appeared, saying he had 
escaped from Lancaster. The people there had treated him 
kindly, he admitted, but it was very lonesome and he wanted 
to see the salt water. Then there had appeared a small sloop 
which Trawhaw remembered to have seen at Fore River. 
When she disappeared the young man and Adele were both 
gone, without a word of farewell. The next day was a 
storm, and a few days after that they picked up a colored 
ribbon or two of her favorite color tangled in the seaweed 
on Long Beach. This was all Trawhaw could say. 
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Bates went with Gushing to his old bachelor quarters 
and arrayed himself more elaborately than was convenient 
in the little cabin, and then to Major Baxter's. The arrival 
of the sloop had been known in the village, and although 
Bates himself had not been actually seen there, Debby'a 
pulse beat quicker when the knock came and she was asked 
to open. 

"J Oh, Lieutenant Bates ! Good-evening. You are 

welcome to Hingham again." 



CHAPTER Vin 

WINTER IN HINOHAK — ^BETUBN OP JEREMIAH MNOOLN 

It was a dull winter in Hingham. Indeed, thronghout 
the provinces it had not been cheerful, but in the little town 
the known loss of men had been enough to shut out many 
families from such simple entertainments as they had been 
used to having. The uncertainty of the fate of others was 
much more trying. It was hard to be warm and comfort- 
able when one was thinking of the bitter cold of the north- 
em forest, of the squalor and grime of the prisons, the 
certainties of suffering, while of murder and torture the 
possibilities were not remote. Added to these was the gen- 
eral depression, less felt, to be sure, by the women and the 
very young mai, of disappointment with the campaign, the 
quenching of the rising hopes of freedom from constant 
aaxiety, the failure to resist the encroachments of the 
French with their terrible allies. There had come during 
the winter reports from Major Eyre of his adventurous 
winter scouting parties, of the abortive attacks of the Can- 
adian govemor^s brother, and the burning of vessels. These 
were not disasters on a large scale, but the feeling of the 
constant pressure of the enemy was not encouraging. 

Bates was a constant visitor at Major Baxter's. He 
played checkers virith Mrs. Baxter or with Debby indifiEer- 
ently. He held for them to wind the skeins of homespun 
yam which on the long vrinter evenings were to be knitted 
into stockings to protect the stout legs of the major in his 
coming spring march. But though on excellent friendly 
terms, there was no return to thought of any nearer rela- 
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tions with the youngs sister. Bates found himself very 
comfortable, although not altogether content with his in- 
glorious ease. 

But Debby could not reconcile herself to the situation, 
nor accept contentedly the r51e of elder sister. She grew 
hard and bitter. Her sarcasms were astonishing and unin- 
telligible to Bates, who told her he did not see what he had 
done to deserve them. He almost vowed to deny himself 
the house, but could not accomplish it. 

Toward the end of the winter there was some relenting. 
Bates began to perceive that, after all, Debby was not so 
very much older than himself; that she possessed some of 
the lighter graces, as well as prudence and general kind- 
heartedness. He noticed her expressive grey eyes, her 
smooth brown hair, her grace and dignity of bearing, think- 
ing, as he had not lately done, more of the grace than of the 
dignity. 

But he was not able to banish from his imagination a 
composite image of sweetness and brilliancy. He could not 
tell whether the eyes were brown or blue. He only knew 
that they had looked tenderly into his own. The cheeks 
might have come from former generations painted by the 
ardent sun of the Mediterranean, or bleached in the fogs of 
the North Sea, but they always grew rosier at his approach. 
Of the one original of this picture he knew that he had not 
even a reasonable hope; of the other he was not awaxe of 
the present existence unless as an angel; but the vision 
dulled his eyes for the present reality. 

One day, during the time which the major spent at Bos- 
ton in making out the muster roll of his company, with his 
bill for subsistence and travel from "Abemey" to "Hing- 
am,'* Bates entered the living-room when for the moment it 
was empty, and noticed on Debby's work-table a little roll 
of sewing conveniences similar to that which Lincoln had 
confidingly displayed to him on the evening before the 
march. 

"Poor Jerry,'' he was saying to himself as Debby came 
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into the room, "I am afraid those savages did not leave him 
enough clothes to sew together, even if his skin were 
whole.'' 

"You have no business to be meddling with my work- 
basket, sir," said she vehemently, reddening, trying to take 
the little case. He resisted, and sportively opening it saw 
his own initials worked with care and in brown, silky hair 
on a piece of white flannel that held the needles. He re- 
stored it to her without speaking, but did not dare to look 
at her; nor was she any bolder, thrusting it at once be- 
neath the shirts which were being prepared for the major's 
next campaign. 

"Do you think anything will ever be heard of Jerry?" 
said she. 

"Nobody can tell. I was informed that no traces of him 
had ever been found. If he had been so seriously hurt as 
not to be able to travel they could not have carried him 
with them. The chances are that something would have 
shown by this time where he is. But when those savages are 
not too much excited or drunk, they are covetous, rather 
than cruel. Then they like a good ransom better than a 
scalp. So I have hopes he may be alive yet." 

"Let us pray that it may be so." 

This was the last of the work-bag, but neither of them 
forgot it. They became more reserved and distant, but 
Bates began to notice changes in her behavior which did not 
suit the role of the elder sister. Thus the winter passed 
and nothing was said. 

Soon the major was getting hold of his recruits for the 
next summer, and his lieutenant busily assisted him. In 
March came to the lieutenant an appointment from Colonel 
Frye, which would give him a commission from the gover- 
nor without necessarily separating him from his former 
company. 

When the time came for the company to march it was 
found best to leave him awhile at the camp in Boxbury to 
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look out for certain men not ready to travel. A part of this 
time he was able to spend in Hingham. 

On one of these trips, toward the end of June, as Bates, 
on the back of a comfortable roadster, was going through a 
piece of pine woodland where the needles were so thick and 
the moss so soft that the footfalls of his leisurely steed were 
almost noiseless, he saw before him a figure in a coat which 
might once have been blue and a hat which might once have 
been three-cornered, but was now a very irregular polygon. 
There was a familiarity about the gait, but the figure 
seemed thin and shrunken. Could it be Lincoln? Quick- 
ening his pace he reached the side of his comrade almost 
before he could look around, and, throwing himself from 
the horse and his arms around the neck of the worn and 
ragged man, he expressed his delight in a close embrace, a 
procedure far outside the bounds of even the modified and 
liberalized Puritan decorum. 

"Well, well, old fellow, you have had a hard time of it, 
but ifs good to get you back again with a whole skin! 
Where have you been ?" 

"In Canada — Quebec and Montreal. They haven't 
treated me badly after the Indians gave me up, but I 
wanted to see home again.'^ 

"And where are the other boys?" 

"I could not get hold of any of them to bring off with 
me. I am not at all sure that they all want to come. Four 
of us got away together, but two gave up at Lake Champlain 
and surrendered themselves. But I am very tired. I will 
tell you more by-and-by." 

"Get onto my horse. I can walk. There is no one wait- 
ing for me in Hingham, as there is for you, and this 
good fortune will make my feet light." 

After much persuasion, in which Bates's hints that there 
was some one waiting anxiously were most effective, the 
wayworn traveler accepted the generous offer which seemed 
to him not only an act of friendliness, but a disclaimer of 
the rivalry never confessed, but always feared. 
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"Now, go on/' cried Bates, "go on and good luck to yon," 
and the once stout ensign trotted briskly away, while the 
elastic stride of the other betokened a light heart 

At a turn in the road, seated on a soft mossy bank in an 
attitude of dejection, holding the bridle loosely in his hand 
while his docile beast employed his leisure among the grass, 
Bates found his advance guard. "Well, now? What is it? 
Have you fallen? Is it so long since you sat upon a 
horse?" 

"No, no. It is not that at all. I have had several lifts 
on the way home." 

"But, what is it?" 

"Oh, I dare not go on." 

"But, why? why?" 

"Oh, I dare not. I have been thinking too long and too 
anxiously about this time. I am weak, indeed. You said 
no one was waiting for you and that there were those who 
would be rejoiced at my return. But I dare not put it to 
the test." 

"On, man, on, on. Taint heart ne'er won fair lady.* 
Jump on your beast again and go on. There is one in 
Hingham who will wait very contentedly for me if she can 
have your company. Oh, I am not melancholy. I have 
good friends, but " 

Bates led the horse to the roadside, almost lifted the tired 
and despondent man to the saddle, and there was another 
stari;. 

After a mile or two more there was another scene of 
despondency, but at last Bates saw the bent shoulders dis- 
appear around the bend of the road near the little elevation 
where stood the house of Lincoln's cousin, and he knew that 
it would now be too late for the wayworn man to show any 
more sighs of weakness. He was in the midst of the village 
where everyone knew him and was his friend. As his own 
brisk steps brought him to the same spot a few moments 
later he found that there had been no delay at the cousin's, 
but that the accustomed horse had borne him, probably not 
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nnwillingly, to Baxter^s house. Here, after making snre 
that the horse had gone directly to the stable and was pro- 
vided for, he found Lincoln eagerly attended by the two 
women, being made as comfortable as possible in the major's 
own particular arm-chair. He had just handed Mrs. Baxter 
the letter entrusted to him at Albany by her husband. It 
contained, so far as he supposed, no important news, for 
the major had at various points entrusted to swifter mes- 
sengers than himself the intelligence of his safety. The 
letter itself he had kept as the best warrant for a prompt 
personal call at the house where he hoped to find, as he had 
done, a warm welcome. Mrs. Baxter was engrossed in the 
contents of the letter. As Bates entered the ensign was 
gazing in silence at Deborah, who was entertaining him 
with lively gossip about all his friends and relations, of 
whom he had many. It was a fair June day, than which, 
as her own poets say, there is little finer that New England 
can show; but all its brilliancy could not drive away the 
depression which came over her as she saw how gaily Bates 
entered into her conversation and how little disturbed he 
seemed to be at the greater attention which she gave to 
Lincoln^s rare and laconic remarks than to his own lively 
prattle. She could not hide from herself the conviction 
that the proposal that she was sure was coming from the en- 
sign would meet with no opposition from the too generous 
boy. Mrs. Baxter interrupted. "Joshua, he says tell you 
that he saw— oh, no matter now; I'll tell you later,'^ said 
she hastily, as she noticed the next line began with a "she/' 

Bates's next sentence was not only long in coming, but 
disjointed and flat. Debby pretended not to notice, but all 
felt that it was as well for the easy flow of the conversation 
that the message was not completely read. 

The two young men left the house together, Bates for 
his return to his camp duties, Lincoln only to his cousin's 
comfortable home. 

"How was it about Adele — Miss Belief ontaine?" asked 
Lincoln. 
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"She has gone. I don't know where. I never saw hef 
again after ihe night yon and I met at the bridge. There 
waa a severe storm the night she disappeared. Some days 
afterward Antone says he found pieces of an old boat on the 
rocks off Peddock'Sy with doth like her dress. Antone says 
he dcm't know, but I notice he is not grieving, yet he was 
very fond of her. Mrs. Antcme shakes her head and says 
nothing.'' 

"Well they may," replied Lincoln, who had allowed 
Bates to finish his statement before he intermpted. "She 
is safe enough, so far as bodily harm goes. I saw her twice 
in Quebec and once again in Montreal, but without speak- 
ing to her, just coming out of mass and joining a young 
French oflBcer." 

Bates's face darkened. "Saving her soul as before," said 
ha "False faith and — ^worse, are venial sins beside heresy, 
I suppose." 

"Joshua, you are a lucky man, if you only knew it," said 
Lincoln, with a heartier slap than he had yet given with his 
broad palm, even now no light weight. "I do not know 
what the message was that Mrs. Baxter would not read, but 
I can guess. The major had heard that the pretty juffrow 
had married a young business man of Albany and had gone 
with him into the woods to trade for furs. I delivered your 
last dying message to her. She turned a very pretty shell 
pink and bid me ^good-moming' calmly." 
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CHAPTEB IX 
Lincoln's story 

A GROUP of neighbors had gathered in the major's living- 
room to hear Lincoln's account of his adventures. Since 
the first report of Bates that they had joined the unfortu- 
nate party together no word had come to Hingham until 
the message that he was on the way home, sent by some 
more rapid traveler, had arrived a few days in advance. 
There was abundance of comment on the change from the 
rotund and prosperous young fellow of the year before, to 
the lean, gaunt and weather-beaten veteran who gave them 
his story. 

No tidings of the fight, except its result, had reached the 
weekly newspapers through "Letters from a Gentleman to 
a Friend in Boston." Bates had been disabled too early in 
the affair to tell of anything except his own bewildered 
sensations when he aroused from his unconsciousness in the 
oncoming autumn twilight, finding himself with no com- 
panions except the mutilated corpses of his friends, with 
the crows beginning already to gather around them and the 
wolves nearly mistaking himself for another. This and the 
sight of his comrades' heads impaled in the woods, his own 
weariful crawl backward for twelve jniles or more, were 
grim recollections that he had never been willing to talk 
about. Neither had he disclosed his own conjectures as to 
the fate of those who had neither returned nor been left 
upon the field. He could only reason that they had not 
been tortured upon the spot, but whether kept for more 
elaborate and ingenious methods at the elegant leisure of 
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their captors there was nothing he could do but guess. 
These doubts also he had had the wisdom to suppress. 

They had marched sixty strong, Lincoln said. Captain 
Hodges had volunteered for the scouting party, and though 
many of the men were from his own company there were 
volunteers from others and an unusual proportion of of- 
ficers who welcomed the opportunity to escape from the 
tediousness of camp duty. They had gone about twelve 
miles and halted near the lake for refreshment. Some of 
the men were sent for water which which to make porridge 
from the meal which each man carried. A few had been 
thoughtful enough to take molasses. Their dreams of 
luxury were swiftly banished when they found the beach 
sand covered with tracks of hundreds of moccasins, only 
here and there a boot-heel. Nothing was to be seen on the 
lake nor heard in the woods, but it was only too evident 
from the freshness of the tracks that their enemies could 
not have gone very far. The hungry men were re-formed 
at once and advanced carefully after the skirmishers, of 
whom Bates was one, on the flank farthest from the lake. 
"They had gone but a short distance again when I saw," 
said Lincoln, "a dusky arm rise and fall silently upon the 
head which I had just been watching above the underbrush. 
I started to run there, but then shots began in every direc- 
tion and the air was full of whoops. Our whole body moved 
off toward the lake. I tried to get to Bates, but there were 
dozens of savages between me and him. Captain Hodges 
was encouraging his men when he received a ball in his 
ankle and had to kneel, while he kept on firing as fast as 
he could. Several Indians surrounded him, but he was ac- 
tive enough to fight them off with the butt of his gun, not- 
withstanding his wound, until he got another ball in the 
breast. I saw him put his hand up to the wound while he 
brandished his gun with the other as they got closer and 
closer to get his scalp, but at last came a shot through his 
head, and that was the end of the brave man. I am told 
that his body was found upon the field and afterward 
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brought back to be buried. By this time a large part of the 
others were quieted either in death or captivity, for I could 
hear maay groans. I was down with arrows in my legs and 
in my shoulder, but I tried to work along toward where I 
thought Josh might be, but I was not quiet enough. In a 
minute half a dozen of the devils were after me, and in a 
few seconds more I was tied as tight as. one of their pap- 
pooses — but not so carefully. Josh was better off without 
me, even if I could have got to him, for they did not find 
him. 

" That was the last of the fight that I knew. They loaded 
me up with all the stuff they thought I could carry and I 
had to carry it, helped along with a good many kicks and 
blows — ^to say nothing of the language, which I presume 
was not complimentary, although I failed to get the precise 
meaning. 

"How many of them ? There must have been at least four 
for every one of us. Some of them had bows and arrows, 
which are very ugly things at close quarters, for you can- 
not tell where they came from, and they make a very ragged 
hole before you get them out. 

"Many Frenchmen? I saw several myself, but there 
were probably more than I saw. It was fortunate for us 
that there were. There was one nice-looking young fellow 
that seemed by his uniform to be high in rank. I presume 
that some Frenchman was in command — such command as 
anybody has over those sons of Belial — and it might have 
been he. He had to cajole and persuade them and await 
their pleasure. When he saw that I could not bear the cut- 
ting of the cords and the weight of the packs he made 
them slack up a little. They seemed to think that I might 
get away, for when we stopped they made a Saint Andrew's 
cross of me. They tied each of my limbs to a separate tree, 
and as if that were not enough, laid saplings across me, 
with a brave sleeping on the ends. I lay quietly, but I 
cannot say that I slept comfortably. This was before we 
got to Carillon. Then there was a grand talk. The French 
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soldiers were enough to control the savages, and although 
they were none too kind, were an improvement. After that 
I was loosened up and my pack lightened. I noticed that 
the men who watched me were obedient to the young oflBcer. 
He spoke to me several times himself, addressing me as 
lieutenant. He could talk a little English, and assured me 
that later I should be better treated. I found that he had 
bought me from my captors for two guns and the promise 
of a good deal of brandy. I judged later that not only he 
but a good many others who traded with that fluid money 
had been good paymasters — ^too good. I fear that there 
were some of our men who were not lucky enough to be 
traded for. I never wanted to hear exactly what became of 
them. There were fearful rumors. This M. de Bougain- 
ville — indeed, nearly all the better class of soldiers were as 
much opposed to all this cruelty after the victory as they 
could be under their orders. They thought they could not 
get along without the savages, but none of the officers could 
abide them ; they had to cajole and flatter them, await their 
pleasure, and then could not depend upon them in the fight, 
only to make their victory more horrible to the enemy. I 
heard in the gossip that used to go around among the sol- 
diers and the prisoners of some of the things that this 
Bougainville said about this ambush. I was his personal 
servant for a time, but he did not say them to me. It would 
not have been discipline, I suppose. He told me he was 
sorry for me, but it was the fortune of war. 

"Early in the winter, I don't know exactly when, for one 
day was like another, I went to Quebec with M. de Bougain- 
ville, who was in company with M. de Montcalm, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the French troops. M. de Vaudreuil, 
the governor, was also there. They say that these last two 
gentlemen are not very fond of each other. I was once or 
twice near Bougainville when Montcalm, a brisk, fiery little 
man, not very long-suffering, let out his feelings. It must 
be very irksome to him, for he is a soldier and the other 
man half is and half isn't, certainly not such a man as the 
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marquis. However, the more they disagree among them- 
selves the better for us. Some of us Yankees were glad 
enough to hear of the failure of the governor's brother in 
the winter, and also of Major Eogers's wonderful scouting 
parties on snowshoes and skates. However, I don't think 
these high French officers disagreed openly at Quebec. 
There were balls and parties enough where they both went 
and seemed to enjoy themselves, as we heard. M. de Bou- 
gainville said in my hearing that the general would have 
been glad of more assistance instead of so many compli- 
ments. These Canadian ^habitants' are a docile set. They 
allow themselves to be treated as any Frenchman likes, 
perhaps because they are afraid if they say anything they 
will be treated still worse by the savages. I suppose they 
will continue to believe in ^Their Most Christian Majesties' 
until they pluck up courage enough to cut the heads of some 
of them off, as we did. There was a story of a famous 
sleigh-ride from Quebec to Montreal when these poor in- 
habitants had to prepare the whole way under pain of severe 
punishment, and then stood by the wayside, shouting and 
cheering to see their lords and masters sweep by. We did 
not see it. 

"Bougainville was very easy-going with me, and did not 
seem to fear my escape. Certainly there was very little 
chance of it in the dead of winter. When I first went to 
Quebec I asked some questions about the path up the Chow- 
der River — ^too good a name for so rough a river — ^but I 
soon saw that that was not a chance for me. 

"I used to go about with some of the younger officers, 
especially after I got to understand a little French. There 
was one young man who used to visit a certain young lady 
living outside the city walls, on what they called the Tlains 
of Abraham,' after an old pilot that lived there on his 
farm. He did not like to be seen going too often through 
the city, for Bougainville did not approve, but he used to 
go along the banks of the river, and then go up a sloping 
path to the top. Sometimes the sentries at the top did not 
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see him, or, if they did, were very willing under the circum- 
fitances to say nothing. He used to take me with him as 
far as the edge of the precipice, sometimes to carry the bag 
of soiled linen for a laundress in the neighborhood. She 
would have been his excuse for the trip if any had been 
called for. He used to say that there were lace cravats and 
sleeves about which he wished to give particular directions 
for the next ball, but I do not think this young lady did 
them, nor was she invited to the balls and the dinners 
which the governor and the marquis gave. 

"I soon got to know the path pretly well as far as the 
top of the bank, though I seldom went farther. One even- 
ing there came to meet him a very handsomely dressed 
young lady. She spoke to me at once, q& if she had heard 
about me, and then I saw it was that Adele Bellefontaine 
that used to live with Antone Trawhaw^s family." 

At this point in the story Mrs. Baxter^s knitting got 
badly tangled, and she was obliged to give strict att^tion 
to its unraveling. Miss Debby was absorbed in the antics 
of her baby nephew in the cradle, while Bates, who had 
been listening in absorbed but silent interest up to this 
point, wished to be informed in great detail as to the exact 
locality of the path and its difficulties. 

In after years, when the two veterans talked over their 
adventures, Bates used to say that he did not see what but 
a special providence could have led him to be so careful 
about this path. He surely cared nothing about it then. 

"Not very long after this the general and his staff re- 
turned to Montreal. Then I began to think of getting 
home. Not that I was suffering in any way, for I had 
plenty to eat, and if my clothes were not very handsome 
they were warm; I had no more to do than was good for 
me. Some of them tried to get me to desert to the French 
and threatened me with being returned to the Indians if I 
would not consent to go as guide or scout, but I told them, 
which was true, that I did not know enough of the woods 
to be a guide, and if I did I would lead them straight into 
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the hands of Major Rogers, wHch was a name of terror to 
conjure by. I dared to be impudent to them, for I knew 
that M. de Bougainville was too well disposed toward me 
aad had altogether too mean an opinion of the savages ever 
to send me back among them. When I heard of the ex- 
pedition that was going to start in February I suppose I 
might have gone with them if I had pretended to become 
a deserter, but I did not like to play such a trick on the 
gentleman who had been good to me, to say nothing of the 
risk of being recaptured, when I should have been regarded 
and treated as a spy. Afterward I found it was lucky I 
did not, for instead of being under the command of the 
friends of the marquis, the governor gave it to his brother, 
whom I might not have got on so well with. I heard after- 
ward that Mr. Sanders, in Albany, used the word ^desarted^ 
to tell of my getting away from the French. He must have 
queer ideas of the state of things, or else of the English 
language. 

"But in April, when the south winds began to blow and 
the snow to soften and I knew that the grass was beginning 
to get green here in the long meadow and the tassels to 
come on the alders, then even a swiflf of the skunk cabbage 
would have seemed good and the fragrance of the May- 
flowers in the Third Division Woods would have been like 
the gales of paradise. 

"Four of us who had appeared as contented prisoners — 
much more so than we really were — early in May had no 
great difficulty in getting through the lines about Montreal. 
In fact, the real lines between the French and English were 
a hundred or more miles south of us. As for the Indians, 
who were really our great danger, no one knew where they 
were. It was not easy to get provisions, for although we 
had plenty to eat, it would have betrayed us at once if we 
had tried to accumulate a full stock. But we each got a 
good-sized package of meal, and that, with a little salt, was 
all we tried to carry. If this had been safe we should not 
have suffered^ but we soon got it wet from the rain and 
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snow and in crossing some of the brooks where my foot 
slipped and I fell in the water. If we could have struck 
the river and paddled a canoe to the lake and so on we 
should have had no trouble, but we did not daxe to. We 
kept in the woods as near the lake as we could do, while 
avoiding the wood paths, where we might meet parties of 
scouts at any time. There is no need to tell of every day's 
adventures. I could not. At the last I think we all got 
partly out of our heads with want of food. I was afraid 
we might all get completely crazy, as poor Lieutenant Ken- 
nedy did. Still, we did not get bad enough to wander aim- 
lessly, as some have done, for we had the good luck to have 
a compass. We had no guns and should not have dared to 
use them, but we killed a couple of Canada porcupines, 
which we had to eat without cooking. Then we got frogs, 
which we had learned not <mly to eat but to like. But 
altogether it was not nearly enough. There were, of 
course, no berries, except the checkerberries, and we ate 
the bark of some of the trees — ^the inner bark of white 
pine and of slippery elm. They are not so bad. The In- 
dian potatoes are pretty hard before they are boiled, I can 
tell you, and we did not dare to try the Indian turnips 
without cooking. 

"When we had got as far south as we thought Crown 
Point ought to be, we pushed carefully eastward toward the 
lake, until at last we saw the white banner of France wav- 
ing lazily in the mild May wind. Two of the men then said 
they had rather live prisoners than die of starvation in the 
woods. So they made over to me and the other man, who 
had been one of Captain Hodges's company, the few ounces 
of meal they had left, and then went toward the fort, waving 
such small fragments as they could spare from their shirts 
for a flag of truce. What became of them we never heard, 
but I have no doubt they were well treated. 

"As for us two, we were lucky enough, to kill a few more 
frogs, part of which we ate, then baited a wooden hook and 
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caught a couple of good fish out of Trout Brook. By good 
luck it seemed to deserve its name this time. 

"It was a weary and painful march to Fort William 
Henry, for we had to be so careful to keep away from the 
paths. 

"There they fed us for a couple of days^ and sent us 
along on returning wagons to Fort Edward, whence we 
easily made our way to Albany. Norton said he would 
wait till his company came up, as he supposed they would 
do some time. 

"They were very much concerned to hear at the fort what 
we could tell them of the troops to be sent to Ticonderoga. 
Colonel Monro sent for us and questioned us closely, but 
we could not tell him much, for all we knew was simply the 
town gossip. Even that was old, for we had not traveled 
express. At Albany good Mr. Sanders gave me four dollars 
to get home with, which I spent at the billeting stations as 
I came along. Mr. Eager, in Westborough, by the way, 
Joshua, sent his compliments to you, and said he thought 
his opinion of the prospects of the campaign had turned out 
to be quite as nearly right aa yours." 



CHAPTEE X 

BATES^S MARRIAGE — ^MARCHES FOR FORT WILLIAM HENRY 
WITH BIGHT MEN 

Lincoln went home elated. He had indeed interested 
every one of his little audience intensely. That was a trifle, 
but he felt, which alone was of consequence to him, that he 
had appeared as a hero in the eyes of her whose favor he 
had sought. He gained her respect for his courage and 
fidelity and her sympathy for his sufferings. She had 
surely looked upon him with more than ordinary regard. 
He would have compared himself to Othello if he had ever 
heard of him. 

As to Bates, thought he, it was when he was much 
younger, in fact, a mere boy, that he and Debby had seemed 
drawn to each other. Since that time, to his own certain 
knowledge, the young man had considered himself desper- 
ately in love with at least two other girls, while for the 
favorite of his childhood he professed sincere regard and 
respect, but of a kind which sought no nearer relation. If, 
during this long and tedious winter, his affection had ac- 
quired any new warmth, he had certainly had opportunity 
to show it and to receive the assurance of its being returned. 

But, sagacious as he thought himself, he had not fath- 
omed the depth of Miss Debby's fancies. He went to see 
her confident in the force of his arguments that she ought 
to be his and that there was no reason why she should not 
make him the happiest man in Hingham — perhaps, he said 
to himself, in the world. He came away convinced that 
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reason had nothing to do with such matters, a bitterly dis- 
appointed man. She had been kind, she had been sympa- 
thetic, saying that she could understand his feelings, though 
she could not reciprocate them. She bitterly reproached 
herself for not seeing that he had failed to take her refusal 
of the year before as a final one, and she promised always 
to consider him as one of her nearest and best friends; but 
marry him she could not. There was no special reason. 
Simply fate had not implanted the right kind of love in her 
heart, and it would be wicked to become his wife without it. 
Of the absolute sincerity of this he was firmly convinced, 
although he could not understand how she could have 
treated him so. 

The simple-hearted and straightforward fellow had 
completely eliminated from his calculations the possibili- 
ties of a conscious rivalry on the part of his loved and 
admired friend, while he for his part was perfectly sincere 
in feeling that he had no desire to stand in the way of Lin- 
coln's hopes. Not that Bates was indifferent to Debby or 
free from a well developed and sensitive vanity. He valued 
her good opinion very highly, but had only that vague de- 
sire, latent or not, in every male mind to excite in her any 
sentimental emotions or to pose before her as a hero of 
romance. The animosity which he felt toward the un- 
known lover of Adele or the contempt for the staid and 
thrifty young Dutchman of Albany, or, indeed, for a con- 
siderable proportion of male humankind in their relations 
to the other sex, did not include Lincoln. Therefore, when 
he was again made his confidant he was surprised at what 
he was told by the unfortunate lover, but not at all that 
he should be the man to whom it was told. 

"But how can it be?" said he, wondering. "She always 
speaks so highly of you in every way. She even contrasts 
your steadfastness with my lightness and frivolity when 
she wishes to hold up to me a good example.'' 

"Yes, I know it," Lincoln said dejectedly, "but that is 
not the right kind. I'm good, I'm good, damn it I If I 
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had been wicked she would have taken more interest in 
me.'' 

"May I speak to her, Jerry? She often asks my advice, 
you know. I am like a brother to her." 

"No, no, no. It's of no use. She would not listen to a 
brother's advice, if she would not a sister's. I know Mrs. 
Baxter is on my side and has spoken for me, I am sure." 

But Bates had an excellent opinion of his own powers of 
persuasion, although it had experienced some rude shocks 
in his experiences with Adele and Klaalje. He disregarded 
Lincoln's doubtful prohibition and set forth to Debby his 
steadfastness, his courage, his honesty, his kindness of heart 
and his abiding love for her. She listened with such com- 
posure as she could command, which was sufficient to relieve 
the blind advocate of all embarrassment, but answered only: 

"Yes. I know it all. He is a fine fellow. I am very, 
very sorry, but I cannot marry him." 

"But, why not, Debby? Tell me about it; perhaps I can 
help you. I would do anything to make you or him happy. 
Tell me as a brother." 

"I can't tell you anything about it, Joshua," said she, 
" — as a brother." 

As these words dislodged Bates from his self-assumed 
position they placed him in an instant in a new point of 
view in which everything became clear — ^Debb/s snubs and 
sarcasms, her admiration for Lincoln and yet her repeated 
refusals, the little work-bag with his own initials embroid- 
ered in her own hair. 

All this passed through his mind in a second. He real- 
ized his blindness and cursed himself for his stupidity. 
His conscience, of which, notwithstanding his sex and his 
vanity, he had still an active remnant, smote him sore. 

He had done honestiy and sincerely his best in behalf 
of his friend, and now he knew that it had been all in vain, 
and must always be so. He could do no more for him, but 
he could atone to her. 

"Is it really so, Debby?" said he. 
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Lieutenant Joshua Bates, of Hingham, and Deborah 
Smith, of Sandwich, were duly cried in church. Lincoln 
was not there to hear it, but had had snflBcient control of 
himself to congratulate both of them gravely and formally, 
but heartily. He never doubted after the few first moments 
the absolute sincerity and disinterestedness of his friend. 

They were quietly married at her sister^s house by Dr. 
Gay, who gave them much excellent advice, illustrated and 
strengthened by abundant quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, applicable from King Solomon in all his glory with 
his many wives to a plain New England soldier with only 
one. 

In the week preceding the wedding Deborah had pru- 
dently refrained from trying to get any promise from her 
affianced to resign his commission, although she had shown 
plainly enough her sorrow and dread at parting from him 
80 soon. 

Now she was met by the most positive refusal to do any- 
thing of the kind, or to consider any plan for keeping him 
at home. 

Fate favored her only for a few weeks. Every day he 
was looking for his orders to march, and more than one last 
farewell he took of his bride as he started back for camp, 
thinking that the next morning would see him on his way. 
He had reported his men fit to travel. It was generally 
known or supposed that the activity among the French 
meant a more formidable attack on the northern forts than 
had yet been made, and the time was getting short. But it 
was not nntil the first of August that the orders were ac- 
tually given and he marched to join his company, having 
with him only eight men who were sent to complete the 
quota of another regiment. 

They came at evening, begrimed with dust, to the house 
of Mr. Eager, in Westborough. Bates had to acknowledge 
to the veteran that his judgment had been correct as to the 
state of affairs the year before, but he hoped he could give 
them a more favorable ontlook this time. 
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Their host knew well how important encjouragement is 
to new men, but Bates, though very young, was now him- 
self a veteran and entitled to a candid opinion. Mr. Eager 
disliked, he said, to do even the least thing which could de- 
press the spirits of men on their way to the front, but he 
could not shut his eyes to experience. Therefore he was 
very reserved, expressing himself rather in terms of hope 
than of well grounded expectation, saying that the colonial 
authorities must have learned the necessity for harmonious 
action, the British administration by this time acquired 
some respect for colonial experience, and that it must 
sooner or later come out well. 

Even while he was talking there came from the west a 
tired horse with a worn and sweaty rider, who asked to have 
his beast at once taken care of, and another, the best they 
could give him, furnished at once for him to go on his way. 
He exhibited the despatches with which he was charged 
from General Webb to Governor Pownall as a warrant for 
his requisition. "Of course," said he, "I know nothing 
of what is in them. The French and Indians are in sight 
of Fort William Henry. I was told to make all possible 
haste, and if these do not call for more men I do not know 
what they can be for." 

Bates could hardly restrain his impatience until morning, 
but he did not wait for sunrise before he awakened his tired 
men, who ate their breakfast in silence before taking up 
their way, grumbling, to Worcester. Here they learned that 
the fort was actually surrounded. 

On leaving Worcester they turned to the north of the 
route they had followed the year before, taking the way over 
the hills to Deerfield. As they went they met more couriers, 
who told them of the progress of the siege; that the shot fell 
thick within the walls and the trenches were pushed nearer 
every day. A force of Canadians and Indians was en- 
camped upon the road between Fort William Henry and 
Fort Edward, so that it was diflScult to get despatches. It 
was certain that Colonel Monro had written to Gteneral 
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Webb asking for reinforcements, but that up to last ac- 
counts none had gone. Some said the general had been at 
the fort up to a few hours before it was absolutely cut oflp 
from Fort Edward. Webb himself, however, was urgently 
calling for more. Perhaps if he had had them he would 
have moved forward more boldly. At Fort Massachusetts 
the information was more definite, and more discouraging. 
A messenger had come through partly on such horses as he 
could pick up, partly by canoe, saying that articles of capit- 
ulation had been agreed upon and undoubtedly signed by 
this time, by which the British and provincials were to 
abandon the fort, marching out with the honors of war to 
be safely escorted to Fort Edward, under promise of not 
serving again for eighteen months. He said the garrison 
had suffered severely, not only from the siege, when their 
ammunition had nearly gone and a large part of their guns 
and mortars bursted, but from camp sickness as well as 
smallpox. He did not think they were to blame or under 
any reproach, after hope of relief was gone, surrounded by 
three or four times their number of enemies, for want of 
courage or unwillingness to endure suffering. Of the posi- 
tion or movements of the different regiments or companies 
he could tell nothing. 

This intelligence, incomplete as it was, rendered Bates's 
orders of no further use. He had been ordered to report 
at Fort William Henry to his own major or colonel, who 
were now undoubtedly prisoners of war. There was now 
nothing for him to do but to place himself under the orders 
of the commandant at Fort Massachusetts or of such militia 
oflScer of higher rank as might arrive. It was of no great 
consequence, to be sure, for he and his eight men were not 
a formidable obstacle to the onward rush of the victorious 
army which seemed to be expected. There were men enough 
now gathering, not of the best quality, indeed, but such as 
could be hastily gathered after the first and best were al- 
ready in the field. An alarm, almost a panic, was beginning 
to spread, no one could exactly tell how, through western 
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Massachusetts. Farmers were directed to withdraw their 
horses and cattle as rapidly as possible and to destroy or 
disable all possible means of transportation. 

Sir WilKam Pepperell was despatched in all haste from 
Boston to the frontier, but prompt as he was, found the 
militia already upon the move to resist the invasion which 
it was thought the triumphant Montcalm would probably 
make into New England after taking Albany on his way. 
He might come overland with his Indians, spreading deso- 
lation and untold horrors even as far as Boston, or go down 
the river to New York. 

The experienced officers, such as the Colonels Williams, 
Buggies and Worthington, smiled when they heard of these 
exaggerated alarms, but they knew it would take no very 
extensive movements of the French, if once the northern 
barriers were down, to bring the frontiers closer home than 
ihey had been before for years, and expose the settlements 
to the same conditions of anxiety and terror from which 
their grandfathers and fathers in Deerfield and in Lan- 
caster thought that they had protected their families for 
all time* 

Now came to these colonels the request of General Webb 
that they should march to his relief at Fort Edward, to 
join with him later in an attack upon Ticonderoga. At 
first they decided to do so, and advanced a day's march 
nearer to him, but as it soon became known that the Indians 
had dispersed or withdrawn, and that the French would 
soon do so, they did not consider it necessary to go further. 
The intelligence which reached them from all directions 
confirmed this resolution. 

They answered the general that they had been ordered 
out for the defence of the province within its limits, and not 
to undertake any new expedition such as he proposed. They 
could not avoid respectfully expressing their surprise at his 
proposition to attack a victorious army in its stronghold so 
soon after neglecting a most excellent opportunity to move 
against them upon his own ground. 
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Along with these appeals and answers there had been 
coming confused and disagreeing aceonnts of the days after 
the surrender, when what had been accepted as honorable 
terms and had undoubtedly been intended as such by the 
French commanders, had been converted by the treachery of 
their savage allies and the neglect and indifference of the 
Canadians, into a plunder and massacre. It was claimed 
by some and denied by others that the more honorable of- 
ficers, among them Montcalm himself, tried their utmost 
to prevent this, but had been unable to control the savages 
after their passions, at first covetous, but later bloodthirsty, 
had broken loose and been further inflamed by the liquor 
which their unhappy victims had given them as a peace 
offering. Who had suffered most, who had been killed, who 
carried off, who escaped with their lives after being 
stripped, no one could learn. It was only known that many 
supposed lost were coming into Port Edward after wander- 
ing in the woods half naked and half starved. The gallant 
and humane Bougainville, who had expressed his horror 
and disgust at what he had before experienced in similar 
scenes, was not there to add this new barbarity to his ex- 
perience, for he had hastened back with the news of victory. 



CHAPTEB XI 
Baxter's escape at fobt william henby 

The early summer had been spent by Major Baxter in 
much the same way as previous ones at the lake. He was 
not the man for adventurous pushing, but was relied upon 
for simple duty, agreeable or not, as it might be ordered. 
There had been skirmishing and scouting going on all the 
time, but he knew of it only as the stories went through 
the camp, or as perhaps one of his own men came to him 
for permission to go on special service. He had not forgot- 
ten the fate of his comrade, Hodges, and his own men who 
had volunteered. The fort had been strengthened until it 
was in a condition to resist a considerable attack, even with 
cannon of some size. These were the cannon that Colonel 
Gridley had worked upon so long last year and this. He 
had carefully mounted them, although he used to shake his 
head as he thought of the brittleness of their metal and 
hoped the fight would not be an artillery duel. The men to 
handle them were not experienced in this branch of the 
service. Most of the British regiments had gone with the 
Earl of Loudon to Halifax, with a view probably to an at- 
tack upon Louisbourg. Their places had been filled with 
colonials, many of them raw recruits. 

The scouting parties had met with great misfortunes. 
One party of three hundred men from New Jersey had been 
attacked and nearly half their number killed and captured. 
It was reported afterward that some of these were eaten. 
The savages and Canadians were even bold enough to push 
in close to the British lines and to capture pickets at Fort 
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Edward. After these the more adventurous of the young 
men no longer sought permission to go on scouts, but waited 
until they were ordered. 

Many men were in the hospital of the fort, sick, and 
others in the outside camp. 

Major Baxter, no longer in the first enthusiasm of youth, 
could not feel great encouragement under these circumr 
stances. What one does not feel oneself it is not easy to 
impart to another, but he was successful in making his 
men realize that they had at least a fighting chance even 
against the much larger force of the enemy, which, it was 
common knowledge, was gathering for the attaxjk, and that 
their fate might be better if they resisted to the last than if 
they retreated before being attacked. He was a stout sup- 
porter of the brave Colonel Monro, in the vigor of his prep- 
arations against the brilliant onset of the French. 

By the third of August the enemy were all about them, 
the Indians yelling, the French soldiers and Canadians dig- 
ging, and, in a day or two, the cannon brought on the boats 
firing briskly into the fort from the trenches. 

As usually happens, only a few were injured by the early 
bombardment, but now and then a whizzing shot, rebound- 
ing under the parapets, struck. But the houses and the 
parapets themselves were being gradually torn away. One 
after another of their own guns burst, bringing greater loss 
than the enem/s shot, and as days of constant firing went 
on many were killed and wounded. Sorties had been re- 
pulsed, and the walls were becoming so weakened that the 
assault, evidently in preparation, with all the horror lent by 
the thousands of Indians who mingled their fierce and de- 
risive cries with the booming of the guns, must surely be 
successful. 

On the seventh a French ofl&cer of high rank, M. de 
Bougainville, had appeared with a flag of truce and had 
been escorted blindfold through the fort to Colonel Monro. 
He bore a letter of which the contents after a time leaked 
out in rumors about the camp. General Webb had sent the 
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letter some days before to Colonel Monro, but the messen- 
ger had been waylaid by the Indians, killed and stripped, 
and the letter sent to Montcalm. The French general kept it 
for several days and then sent it, with many compliments, 
to Colonel Monro. 

Baxter, who went with the escort to the aide-de-camp, 
thought from the expression of their faces that the inter- 
view had not been satisfactory to either party, and, indeed, 
when it was learned of what the contents of tiie letter con- 
sisted, the indignation of the old Scotchman at receiving, 
instead of prompt assistance, cowardly advice, was not to 
be wondered at. Nor, on the other side, oonld Bougainville, 
who respected his brave antagonist and despised his own 
savage allies, think with pleasure of his refusal to take the 
advice, and avoid the risk of such treatment as he dreaded 
at the hands of the Indians. He feared that no authority 
would be able to restrain them, if they finally took the fort, 
after a resistance prolonged to the last, and he had no wish 
to be considered responsible for their barbarity. After the 
aide-de-camp returned with the bold but courteous defiance 
of the British commander, who perhaps looked for help 
from some unknown source, the siege went on with less and 
less hope to the constantly weakening garrison. The sick 
men grew no fewer and no better. The defences were being 
gradually broken down imder a constant fire, growing 
nearer and nearer. The fire of the enemy, even from the 
first, was the superior in volume, and gained as the British 
cannon were burst or otherwise disabled. 

At last the council of oflBcers agreed that the time had 
come when, resistance being without hope and without use 
to any one, surrender could be made without dishonor. A 
capitulation was proposed and favorable terms granted 
which should not only protect the persons of the survivors, 
but should acknowledge the vigor and bravery of the de- 
fence. 

On the ninth the papers were signed, and the garrison 
intrched out to the camp to be ready to go to Fort Edward 
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on the next day. Hardly were they out of sight when the 
Indians rushed into the casemates, killing every man un- 
able to leave his bed, sick and wounded. Some of them 
had smallpox and in their delirium struggled with the 
Indians. It was heard later, without regret, that many of 
the savages died of it. They carried oflf a rich booty in 
scalps, but of baggage of value there was little left. Then 
they went in crowds to the camp, without restraint from 
the French soldiers, and, although they did no actual 
damage, they were noisy and threatening, going everywhere 
with their usual insolence and curiosity, prying into the 
tents and even handling the hair of the women in an- 
ticipation. 

"I myself," Baxter used to say, later, "saw a fellow come 
in, hideously striped with black and red, and pick up the 
hair of the wife of a Connecticut captain, pulling it hard 
enough to pain her greatly, making a motion around her 
head as if with a knife. It would have been better for 
her and for me if I had not noticed it. It was about the 
color of my wife's hair, hanging in disorder, which was 
not usual with her, and she had a child with her of about 
the age of our little Gridley. I struck at his arm as hard 
as I could with my sword in its sheath and put my fist into 
his face, knocking him down. He was about to make a 
rush at me, but the French sentry was too near and stopped 
him, though he grinned hideously and said 'Come to- 
morrow.' " 

The English, with the few wives and children who ac- 
companied some of the men, were so terror-stricken by the 
insolence and threatening looks of the savages and also with 
the neglect of their escort to protect them that they got 
together at daybreak before their escort for the day arrived, 
hoping to get away unnoticed. They were not early 
enough to escape the Indians, who at once began to press 
upon them as before and to snatch whatever they could lay 
hands upon — ^hats, clothes, shoes, or any valuables. Soon 
many were almost stripped. Then fright brought disorder. 
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It was but a short time before it was not clothes but lives 
which were being taken, especially of the women and chil- 
dren, and utter panic reigned. Colonel Frye was seen by 
Baxter stripped to his breeches and shirt, shoes and stock- 
ings, but he had hardly time to be surprised that an officer 
of his rank should be iiius treated when his own time came. 
The ugly face of the Indian whose arm he had nearly 
broken the day before, was thrust before him. There was 
a scalp shaken in his face which had long hair the color 
of his own wife's. The fellow said with a horrid grin: 
"Carry home baby. Make great brave. '^ 

Then the major was seized by half a dozen and stripped 
even more closely than Colonel Prye, for they left not even 
his shirt nor his shoes. 

He expected the blow of the tomahawk, but it did not 
come. His captors told him as clearly as they could that 
he was too good to be killed, for he could walk, and by-and- 
by they would get money or brandy for him. He was 
placed with his back against a small tree, his feet tied to- 
gether, and the ends of the cord, being carried around the 
tree, were tied again. His arms were drawn around the 
tree behind him and the wrists tightly bound. Here he 
could see but little, nor hear exactly what was going on, 
nothing except the shrieks of the women and the yells of the 
savages. Here and there he got glimpses of French officers 
trying to stop the slaughter, and thought that he even rec- 
ognized the Marquis de Montcalm himself among them, 
but it was of no avail. Even these men had lost their con- 
trol, while the Canadians seemed to wish for none. 

While Baxter was tied he saw one of his own men, Seth 
Stowers by name, followed by three Indians, run by with his 
arms filled with a bundle of clothing. As they gained upon 
him he threw away one piece after another for them to 
pick up. They were more covetous than fierce, or else they 
thought, with some reason, that they would be able to get 
the booty first and the scalp later, but he finally escaped. 
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unarmed, almost naked, into the woods, where they did not 
think it worth while to follow him. 

Other men he knew were also successful in hiding them- 
selves in the protecting forest. He thought fearfully of 
his own prospects. He might perhaps be ransomed, but if 
his captors thought they were not getting enough for him 
he might simply be killed in revenge or reserved for a worse 
fate, of which he tried not to think. 

Two French officers hastened by, near enough for his 
voice to reach, and they came to him. They were doing 
the best they could to restore order and save what lives had 
been so far spared. "I am officer," said he. "See commis^ 
sion," indicating as well as he could the pocket of his 
leather breeches. The elder of them put in his hand and 
extracted first a pocket compass, which he returned, and 
then the commission. "Ah, Baxter," said he. "Ma ch6re 
amie. Mademoiselle Bellefontaine, have told me of you. Is 
the Lieutenant Lincoln here? No?" 

"No." 

"I vill help you, but not now. If I try to let you go 
the Indians kill you and perhaps me." 

He walked away and seemed to be trying to do what he 
could to protect some others; but, as he left Baxter, he said, 
"Turn your back. Do not you run too soon; then run very 
quick." As soon as he was gone Baxter tried to follow his 
directions by wriggling around the tree. He could not do 
so completely, but managed to bring his hands nearly on 
the side where his face had been. While doing this he 
found that the cord which bound his feet was so nearly 
severed that it easily broke, but, remembering the caution, 
he made no movement that would show they were free. He 
recollected that while the officer was examining his papers 
he had, absent-mindedly, as it were, stirred in the leaves 
with the point of his light rapier, and as he moved away 
flourished the slender blade in a careless kind of way, mak- 
ing cuts and passes at heads of weeds and shrubs, which 
always dropped cleanly cut to the earth. 
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"How I watched the glitter of that blade and prayed it 
might come back in time.'" Then he became apparently much 
interested in some dreadful scene upon the distant port of 
the field, making no sign of recognition as he approached 
the captive. "I felt a sharp scratch as he went by, the 
warm blood trickled over my fingers, and I felt that my 
hands were free. I waited without moving them until my 
liberator had got far enough away. No Indians were look- 
ing for me just then and I darted swiftly into the woods. 
I was followed only a short distance, as the underbrush was 
at that point a little thicker. I suppose they thought that 
their chance of increasing their booty was better by return- 
ing to the crowd than by following one who had so very 
little left to take. Perhaps also the canteen full of rum 
which I gave them, just before they seized me, in vain hope 
of buying them off, was my salvation by clogging their feet 
as well as lightening my own. I went up the steep side 
of the mountain to the east of the road. Here, fortu- 
nately, the forest had never been disturbed by tiie pioneer's 
axe or by fire, and the damp, mossy covering of the rocks 
and fallen trees made a carpet which for a time was com- 
forting to my bare feet. 

"Then, turning toward the south, I made my way, still 
keeping well up on the hillside, to where I could hear the 
distant sound of moving men. Further than this I dared 
not go at once, for it seemed probable I woxdd be likely 
to find the enemy still nearer to Fort Edward. We had aU 
felt sure when we knew of the capitulation that another 
move would be made to Fort Ed\<rard, and perhaps con- 
tinued further down the river. 

"After two days of living on the moimtain blueberries 
and raspberries, going again to the top of the mountain to 
obtain a better supply and get some sort of view of the situ- 
ation, I saw a thin column of smoke in ttie northwest which 
rapidly grew darker, and the air got very strong with the 
smell of burning pine. I thought I got intermixed with it 
the odor of burning flesh, and I knew what that meant. 
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Then there were some faint explosions and I was sure that 
the French must be making a fire of the fort. I crept 
cautiously down from the hillside to the level ground and 
watched for passers. They were Yankee scouts who were 
following up the French as they withdrew. The Indians, 
they told me, had made ofiE as soon as possible for Montreal 
with their booty and captives, hoping to get ransoms in the 
form of abundant rum, of which, indeed, most of them had 
already had enough. Many of the garrison had, like me, 
escap^ into the woods, and were now straggling into Fort 
Edward, but I saw nothing of them in the woods. 

"Then, I can assure you, I pushed on as fast as my feet 
would carry me, which was not fast, for they were very 
sore, and, refreshed by the food which the scouts gave me, 
reached Fort Edward on the sixteenth of September. 

"I wrote as soon as I could, but I think I must have been 
out of my head even before I got there and quite a time 
afterward.'' 



CHAPTES XII 

BATES IN ALBANY AGAIN — ^MSFBOW VAN LBPBL 

Too late to do any good, if, indeed, it would ever have 
been early enough, the militia poured into Fort Edward. 
As soon as it was assured that the French were coining no 
further and, in fact, were retiring, these raw recruits were 
sent away. The regiments from the Connecticut valley 
returned, feeling safe from immediate attack, but more con- 
vinced than ever of the necessity of strengthening that line. 
This they thought had better depend upon a more vigorous 
counter attack than had yet before been made upon Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point. In this view the commander-in- 
chief. Lord Loudon, apparently shared when he reached 
New York from his eastern expedition. He had learned on 
the way what had happened. He talked boldly about ad- 
vancing at once and even sent some of his men up the 
Hudson, but, fortunately for the provinces, his talk went 
no further. 

Bates found himself in command of an unattached squad 
with a superior oflBcer of whom he neither knew who he was 
nor where he was to be foimd. It was rumored that Webb 
had precipitately retreated from Fort Edward, and al- 
though he was not at all inclined to believe that the panic 
had gone so far, he was certain that at least in Albany he 
should find headquarters of some kind. Therefore, instead 
of keeping on, as he had intended, to the northwest for the 
outpost, he struck more nearly west and reached the Hud- 
son opposite Stillwater. Even here, getting no definite in- 
formation, he thought it best to keep on for Albany, and 
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only go up the river again if he got definite infitructions 
to do so. 

As soon as he eoidd get his men taken care of he sought 
the office of Mr. Sanders. This worthy gentleman was doing 
the best he eonld to get together and direct to their proper 
commands men who straggled in from the woods, or who 
had in any way escaped unscathed. Portions of all com- 
mands had come through, ragged, dirty and frightened, 
with their few women and children. A very few of the 
bolder and more skillful had even succeeded in getting away 
from their captors on the way to Montreal. These brought 
back stories of barbarous treatment at the hands of the In- 
dians, but also reporting that a few prisoners had been 
ransomed by the French, and that more were likely to be 
when they got to Montreal. 

Bates could get no tidings of Baxter. Any fate was 
among the possibilities for him, but the vague reports of 
the stragglers could tell him nothing of what had really 
happened to him after the assault upon the column of pris- 
oners. It was certain that he was there with his company. 
One man was sure he had seen him stripped and tied to a 
tree and that a little later he was gone. Knight Sprague 
thought he also had seen him tied and appealing to a 
French officer for assistance, but said unless he had got hold 
of one of the best kind that might not do him much good, 
for he had but a poor opinion of the humanity of the enemy, 
white or red. Sprague tried it himself, and if he had not 
been a better runner and a shrewder fellow than the Indians 
who were chasing him he would never have been able to 
tell of his failure. Bates put these pieces of information 
into a letter to be sent by the post rider, Major Shepard, 
who was to start that evening. The regular messenger had 
gone two days before with such information as had come in 
up to that time, and he would in all probability have spread 
the stories of tiie actual murder and cruelty, as well as of 
the dreadful peril, of those not yet accounted for. He knew 
that he could, so far as could now be seen, do nothing, but 
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his chance of getting information was better on the river 
than in the woods. He resolved to wait for a time to see if 
news would filter through in some way. For himself, he 
was eager to know the exact fate of his former commander, 
friend, and now brother-in-law, a relationship of which 
Baxter was perhaps not yet aware. He did not dare to 
present himself at Hingham with the statement that he 
knew nothing about the major, but feared the worst. How 
the information was to come he did not know, but stories 
had been going about the camps that some Albany families 
used to receiye handsome presents from Canada, and that 
their juffrows were seen in caps that rivaled those of tiie 
ladies of M. de Vaudreuil^s court. The movements of 
troops and persons in Albany seldom seemed to excite sur- 
prise in Montreal, and it was possible that intelligence 
which would not affect military operations might, as a mat- 
ter of friendliness, come through the same channels in the 
opposite direction. 

But, however the stories came, the Albanians shuddered 
at them, for though prisoners were ransomed, as it was 
supposed they would be, the ransom in brandy only made 
the fate of those who were not important enough or fortu- 
nate enough to be ransomed at all, so much the worse. 
They heard of one prisoner being cooked and eaten and his 
fellow prisoners compelled to partake. Even that mothers 
had been made to feed upon the flesh of their own children. 

Bates waited between hope and fear, helping, in the 
meantime, Mr. Sanders as well as he could, and expecting 
information in his office, if anywhera 

In the one letter received from home the feeling was so 
evenly divided between anxiety to hear from Baxter and 
the desire to see himself, that he took counsel of his own 
feelings and stayed. 

He had not had the courage to visit the house of Myn- 
heer Vander Kaas even as a distant acquaintance, but in 
the early hours of a warm September evening he suddenly 
found himself in the presence of a very blue-eyed, peach- 
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cheeked, demure young woman, hanging afiPectionately upon 
the arm of a stout Dutch burgher, equally demure, but of 
a severer aspect. He had presence of mind enough to draw 
himself up to the full height and then make a low, sweep- 
ing bow as he exclaimed, "Kaa — juflErow/' 
"Mefrow Van Lepel, if you please,'' said she. 
"Yes. I heard — ^but it was a surprise to-night.'' 
"I hope you have been well since you took such sudden 
departure. I have the pleasure to introduce you to my 
husband." 

The hard-featured gentleman bowed stiffly, but did not 
offer his hand. "I have heard of the lieutenant," said he, 
and then he bowed again with an indifferent air, and taking 
his wife's hand on his arm moved on in dignified and stately 
progress. "I think you should have no more to do with 
that young whipper-snapper now," said he. 

"Very well," said she, and the conversation ended. 
Bates went on in wrath. He had been, as he thought, 
the pink of courtesy; had done and said nothing wliich 
ought to have given offence to the most sensitive lover, ex- 
cept the half-uttered name which could hardly have been 
heard and was promptly apologized for. It was an outrage 
and it should be avenged. 

Kaatje was not always under guard. Bates took care 
to inform himself as to that, for mynheer made frequent 
excursions into the woods, as he said, to trade with the 
Indians for furs. It was noticed that his returns were often 
marked by the appearance on the young mefrow's pretty 
head, in the street or in church, of hats resembling more 
closely in fashion those worn at M. Vaudreuil's little court 
than those of New York, and also by the prevalence of 
rumors more or less important, often proving to be quite 
trustworthy, as to the goings on in the gay capital of the 
north. Information of general military importance did 
not get into the street. 

At this time, however, the trading expedition had been 
only so far as Fort Edward, where it was said that there had 
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been opportunity for profitable bargains in the goods taken 
from the fugitives. 

Allhough Bates^s popularity had been nowhere greater 
than at the house of Mynheer Vander Kaas, it had lasted 
longer elsewhere. He took more than one opportunity to 
meet Kaatje upon the hospitable stoops of some of her 
neighbors and imparted a gentle pressure to her not unwill- 
ing hand. 

On one pleasant evening, just as the twilight was be- 
ginning to darken, Kaatje, in her garden, not distant from 
her father's, and leading like that from the main street to 
the water, seemed in no haste to be gone, lingering long 
in the selection of the choicest dahlias for the adornment of 
her parlor. As a familiar step sounded along the street, 
a light flush of added pinkness might have been seen upon 
her cheek had the waning light permitted it, and an added 
quickness to her pulse been felt had the tall and brisk youth 
arrived a moment sooner; but at this moment the sound of 
a boat grating against the landing was heard. She turned 
from the top of the garden and, running briskly down the 
path, greeted a much stouter and slower man who was just 
stepping ashore, with a cheerful, "Oh, Joost ! I have been 
waiting for you.'' 

"What made you?" said he suspiciously. "Who told 
you?" 

"No one. I guessed you would not wish to be on the 
river too late. I knew you would be conung soon." 

The tall figure at the gate could just see two shapes, in- 
stead of the one he had hoped for, emerging from the dark- 
ness ; but his own head and shoulders were sharply silhouet- 
ted against the western sky. 

"Are you sure it was me you expected?" whispered myn- 
heer. 

"N"o one else, surely. Who could it be?" 

"It might be that fellow." 

"It was not. He may have come to say good-bye, or he 
may be there just by accident. He has a right to walk in 
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the streets. He is very anxious about his major. He is 
his brother-in-law now. He told me so himself at Madame 
Pruimen^s.'' 

This last piece of information so mollified the jealous 
Dutchman that he condescended to return a little less 
stiffly than before the ceremonious and distant bow with 
which he was greeted, but he was not inclined to ask the 
lieutenant to prolong his stay. 

"Your business moves slowly, it appears, captain.'^ 

"Oh, I have no business. I wish I had. I am only wait- 
ing to hear from my major whether he is dead or alive or 
a prisoner. We fear he was carried away to Canada after 
Fort William Henry was so barbarously treated.'' 

"Fortune of war, captain, fortune of war. We are sorry 
for you. But many have come back that were sadly missed 
— and some who were as sadly welcomed again.'' 

"It is easy to talk about the fortune of war to those who 
were not in it," quoth Bates. 

"But, who was this major? I saw several men myself 
at Fort Edward who told me their stories, or of the adven- 
tures of their comrades." 

•* Major Lemuel Baxter, major of Gridley's regiment." 

"Well, young man, I can tell you good news. I never saw 
him, but I was told of his going homeward through Fort 
Edward days ago. He will report you lost, instead of your 
doing the same service for him." 

"Thank you, mynheer. I shall go. How he escaped me 
I do not know, for I have certainly watched carefully." 

"There was much confusion and many mistakes at the 
fort. He probably went as soon as he could get shoes for 
his feet and a shirt to cover him. I saw — heard of — a shirt 
marked *L. B.^ being sold to a man who said it had been 
his own not long before." 

"That was lucky. I presume it fitted." 

Such was Bates's apparent delight at the intelligence that 
the Dutchman allowed his cold and heavy hand to be shaken 
vigorously by the young man and witnessed, with ill dis- 
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guised pleasure, the courtly bow with which he took his 
leave of the lady. 

But Bates, although in all sincerity deeply rejoiced at 
the news of his brother-in-laVs safety, and notwithstanding 
the consciousness that that title was a very cogent reminder 
of his home ties, took counsel of his disappointment, his 
resentment, and his love of adventure, and detennined that 
the lady should bid him, good-bye in a less abrupt and cere- 
monious way. 

He concluded that the gentleman involved, if, indeed, he 
were a gentleman at all, whidi he neither looked nor acted, 
would not be spending his evenings in quiet domestic en- 
joyment at home while such excellent bargains were going 
in this time of confusion. 

After an hour he returned by the same path, where his 
expectations were answered by seeing the lady at the upper 
end of the garden, leaning against the fence, apparently en- 
gaged in a romantic contemplation of the now rising moon. 

He continued his walk with no quickening of the gait 
until he came so near that she must have heard his steps, 
and then, finding that she seemed just as deeply engaged 
in her astronomonical observations as ever, concluded that 
either she did not widi to be noticed at all or else was more 
than willing to be. He would take the chance. He put 
his arm over the low fence, around her buxom waist, and 
drawing her toward him, kissed the rosy lips turned to his 
own. This was followed by a resounding box on the ear 
and a murmured, "Oh, you surprised me so!'* 

"And what were you thinking about that you did not 
know any one was near?** 

"I shall not tell; but you must let me go." 

There was a most reasonable argument as to the impro- 
priety of his conduct, but no violent struggle to free her- 
self, imtil, the moon having so far disengaged herself from 
the fringe of pines upon the other bank of the river as to 
look complacently upon the scene, the like of which she had 
been contemplating for so many thousand years, Blake ad- 
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mitted the full force of her reasoning, and whispering, 
"Give me one more before we part forever/^ tore himself 
away. Kaatje rushed precipitately into the house. When 
mynheer returned in high good humor, thinking to be no 
more disturbed by a ridiculous Yankee boy, and having ac- 
quired at a price much below the usual a considerable store 
of Yankee clothing — ^which had, to be sure, here and there 
a few dark stains — ^his dutiful wife was calmly darning his 
stockings. 

Bates continued, with a twinge at his heart for Kaatje 
and another at his conscience for Debby, to his quarters, 
which he was to leave early the next morning for his march 
to Pontoosuc. 
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CHAPTEB Xni 

NEWS OP MASSACRE — ^PAKSON GAY PREACHES BAXTBR^S 
FUNERAL SERMON — ^BAXTER THANKS HIM 

A MAN, in a misshapen soldier's hat, in a coat that had 
once been blue, seated on a rough hoise caked with the 
sweat and dust of an August day, came riding into Boxbury 
and stopped in the open space around the "Parting Stone" 
in front of the meeting-house. For a week a sense of im- 
pending disaster, made up of hints and fears, fragments of 
intelligence put together in the light of imagination and 
of prophecy, had hung over the community. Then had 
come, almost as a relief, the definite intelligence of the ca- 
pitulation. They knew it was a loss, a failure of far-reach- 
ing plans of defence; but it was not final — ^there were more 
men left and the king had money. They knew that the 
further the French came, the further they were from their 
supplies. It had been rumored that there was none too 
much to eat even in Montreal — ^that is, for the soldiers — 
and that if the army had not taken the fort so soon as they 
did they would have had to go back to be fed. So there 
wore consolations after all. The French had given good 
terms, acknowledging that the surrender had been made 
witJiout dishonor. "The next time, with another gen- 
eral " They sliook their heads ominously. 

But neither the look of the man nor the horse betokened 
giwd news, Tlie men who gathered around him were the 
friends, neighbors and old comrades of the men from whom 
he had come. For the whole countryside no news, good or 

9S 
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bad, could fail to concern a widening circle of the rejoicing 
and the grieving. 

"Get your messengers ready," said he, "unless you wish 
to let the people who are waiting have another night^s sleep 
before they are told. There is nothing they can do now 
but to bear it as best they can and pray God to help them. 
I am going to Hingham, but the news I carry will bring 
mourning to many another town — ^Brantry and Bridge- 
water and Pembroke, and many beside." 

"Tell us, man! tell us! Stop your prating!" 

"The men at Fori; William Henry have been massacred, 
plundered, carried into captivity to suffer worse things. 
The sick and wounded were slaughtered in their beds, the 
women killed or carried off after their children were mur- 
dered before their eyes. Then the devils fell on the unarmed 
men and no one knows who were killed or where they have 
gone." 

Indian atrocities were no news to many of the listeners 
from their own experience, and to many others familiar by 
tradition, but a burst of groans and execrations, not only 
at the cruelty of the savages, but the perfidy of the French, 
now overwhelmed the voice of the courier. As this subsided 
came thick and fast the enquiries for friends by name and 
company. "I cannot tell you," said he. "No one knows 
yet. The bodies found do not account for all the missing. 
Some were probably burned. Despatches have gone to Bos- 
ton that may tell more." 

The tired messenger had only a scrap or two of chance 
information for a few persons, tiien mounted another horse 
and rode on his mission of sorrow. 

The two sisters, the newly wedded, deserted wife and the 
staid matron with her little flock around her, were looking 
at the brilliant clouds over Fort Hill, hoping that their 
bright shining might be a token of better things to come; 
but just then from below them, in the haze and the dust, 
came the herald, and paused before them. They did not 
ask, but gazed with set faces at his gloomy visage. "I bring - 
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you no good news/' said he. "The men at Fort William 
Henry have been, many of them, murdered, some were 
driven into the forest and have found their way back, and 
of others we have no tidings whatever." 

"And where is Major Baxter?" 

"He was seen tied to a tree, and then, not long after- 
ward, he had gone. No one can tell. Let us hope he may 
return, but we fear the worst." 

Her grip tightened on her sister's hand, but she spoke 
no word. "And mine?" said Debby. "Did you hear aught 
of Lieutenant Bates?" 

"Yes, I heard of him. He was not in the capitulation, 
for he had not got there. I heard of him on the way, but 
where he is now I cannot tell." 

The express rider went on, and there were few houses to 
which he did not carry doubt and dread, if not despair. 

The two women looked again at the sky : the brightness 
had gone and only a lurid red remained, deepening rapidly 
to the blackness of night. Days went on, new messengers 
came. Letters were published in the Oaaette and the Post. 
It was known that many had succeeded in escaping and 
had come back to Fort Edward within a few days, and also 
that others had been purchased from the Indians by kind- 
hearted Frenchmen and were held in captivity as Jeremiah 
Lincoln had been the year before; but there was no word 
from Baxter. One man said he had seen his body. 

The ensign, notwithstanding his broken heart, had re- 
mained a good friend. He told the sisters that such cap- 
tivity among the French was as light as humanity could 
make it; that the two husbands would probably appear in 
good health. But as more days went on and none among 
the returned men was Baxter, or had news of him, and 
none of the prisoners who had been lucky enough to get 
away from Montreal had heard of him, these consolations 
grew to seem illusory, hope changed to despair, and they 
could not think otherwise than that he had perished at the 
hands of his first captors, in whose hands several of the es- 
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caped had seen him. The elder sister grew visibly older 
from day to day, but without utterly relinquishing the fad- 
ing hope in her own mind. At last she consented that the 
rites of respect should be paid to her husband among the 
others who had died in the defence of their homes and 
liberties. Neither had word come from Joshua Bates. He 
was in safety when last heard from, and his duty did not 
call him directly into the conflict. As they knew now, this 
had ceased to be close at hand before he could have reached 
the scene, but whether his adventurous disposition might 
have carried him farther no one could say. 

Mrs. Baxter sat in her pew at the side of the old meeting- 
house, in sombre black, around her the three older children, 
and her sister in less profound mourning, indicating her 
regret for her brother-in-law, but not for her own husband. 
In other pews were the families of men who had not come 
back, and still more upon the benches which ran across the 
body of the church. An occasional sob came from some of 
the younger women as the chapters were read from the 
Bible and as Mr. Shute prayed, not for the souls of the 
departed, but that the aflBiction might be sanctified to the 
living; that they might so live that when the summons came, 
in peace or war, they would be assured of a blessed here- 
after as those who had died fighting for their homes and 
their king. "Let me die the death of the righteous and 
my end be like his.'' 

Mrs. Baxter sat motionless, with her eyes cast down, with- 
out a sound of grief. 

Then arose in the pulpit, looking down upon his flock, 
the reverend form of the pastor, the friend and comforter 
of the afficted who had been for so many years, and des- 
tined to be for so many more, their refuge in adversity, 
their consoler in sorrow and their guide in prosperity. *'I 
take my text,'' said he in a voice broken with emotion, but 
yet flrm in the faith, "from the Second Book of Samuel, 
xviii, 33. 'And the king was much moved and went up 
to the chamber over the gate and wept; and as he went^ this 
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he said, 0, my son Absalom; my son Absalom. Would to 
God I had died for thee, 0, Absalom, my son, my son/ 

"These words express the feelings natural to us all when 
we see the young cut off before what we think their time, 
but we cannot tell what it may be in the reckoning of the 
Lord. We are come into the sanctuary to-day not only to 
worship as usual, but to lament the untimely, so it seems to 
us, death of a useful citizen, a pillar of this church, the 
comfort and support of his family and friends, and of sev- 
eral others also to be mourned. 

"These men who have lost their lives — ^not upon the 
battlefield, but, far worse, in a wicked and cruel slaughter — 
were none of them my sons in the flesh, for, as you know, 
my son is as yet safe, but they were dear to me, especially 
he who was their leader, whose grandfather, the companion 
of my boyhood, was allowed in the mercy of God to live out 
a long term of life in honor and usefulness, dear like my 
own, as nearly as it is given to weak human nature to feel 
for any but their very own. We cannot look upon our 
present loss as in any way a judgment for our sins or for 
his, for he had been doing his duty faithfully and exerted 
himself to the utmost for the protection of the Colony, and 
of the men entrusted to his care. He had been a faithful 
subject of the king. It is probably a blessing in disguise 
sent to teach us that we should always be ready, and, in the 
great battle with sin which lasts from the cradle to the 
grave, should never be taken by surprise.'' 

The worthy doctor improved the occasion for an hour in 
showing his hearers and the mourners that they should not 
grieve overmuch, but consider the affiction a lesson, though 
not a judgment. 

"That so faithful a mao should be slain in so terrible 
a manner in the midst of his usefulness, while the Prophet 
of Bethel, if he was a true one, was not so bold in God^s 
cause, still lived when he was old, in plenty and at easei, 
what an awful reverence toward the blessed and only 
Potentate who worketh all things according to the counsel 
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of his will may such an exercise of his high dominion strike 
into our hearts. The death of a righteous man is to be laid 
to heart for the sake of ourselves and others, because one 
is removed that was a blessing to those about him. And on 
every such occasion it becomes us to pray, as in Fsalms 
xii, 1, ^Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth, for the 
faithful fail from among the children of men/ 

"For the death of any instrument of public good we 
should mourn, because of the common loss and the judg- 
ment thereby inflicted on the world. 

"For those nearest and dearest to him we should pray 
as for our own; for his children, now too young to know 
what a parent they will never see again, and for his be- 
reaved consort, now alone. A happy firmness of mind, not 
very common to her sex, to bear the shock of such a grievous 
affliction with patient resignation to the will of God hath 
been heretofore observable in her. May it still abide by 
the power of divine grace in her and with her. God is 
putting her to a great trial. 0, that there may be the like 
amiable expression of a quiet and submissive spirit while 
she heartily mourns the death of the best of husbands." 

This marked the end of Mrs. Baxter's reasonable hopes. 
She had been over the ground so many times since the 
tidings of her husband's death had come, and each time 
with lessening chances, that now the sympathy without en- 
couragement given her, and the solemn words of her pastor 
telling her that she must look only to Heaven for consola- 
tion, left her no ground for doubt. 

Later in the afternoon, taking the little Gridley, youngest 
of the flock, in her arm, she wandered aimlessly across the 
bridge and up the street by the meeting-house to her 
cousin's, who exchanged condolences with her upon the 
shortness and imcertainty of life and repeated the conso- 
lations of Dr. Gay's sermon. Then, turning homeward, 
she entered the house of her husband's cousin across the 
meadow. As she did so she started, for, although her reason 
told her it was only an illusion bom of her sleepless nights. 
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h» anxietj and grief, the figure just entering called her 
with more force than reason, and, nmning across &e 
bridge^ she found the wiTSMTig man, idio had just thrown 
himself into his own chair, tr&Td-stained and dirty, tiied 
and hungnr, pale and wan, but no ghost 

As the news spread tiiroQ^ the riDage fbe ndghbors 
g^ikthered to hear his stoir. We ha:fe abeai^ learned the 
mc^ of iu but this new cirde mingted their congratnla- 
tkms widi thoughts of Toigeanoe tat die cnidfcj and perfidy 
^ thie saT^ges and of diexr allk^ who eaDed themaelTes 
ttore ciriliaed. 

^But^ it w;is one of dMn tikat ideaflei me;, joa know," 
«K^b^. "^HeieaMmbereddkai J«TliD£dnhadtiddhini 
aWoLt tt!^ and he w:is xlt friend. I haie this to remember 
bum i^n^ :$)i^i hfe. ^win^ thie fteab scar iqpon his wrist 
"^U «^ ^t w^i^ oeiajeii me. for ooe part Tliaci and 
W(>r 5m w^k^ :^ i:i±i3X!ec ua^ I eoolii not walk, nor hardly 
yt>5ii^ a isv^r^. <?««t if^«- I ioc *>war d» Sfter. If it had 
DW< Swu l-r ;55i^ Sf««r fruni :» wotosb 50a would have 
Vi»i ^dw :Kr^ « 4 ItfCQT 4 |!ai]4 W&& aoQL Bot^ifithad 
^"^ S^^Qi $»t :3ifc( 3^}<ux£ 5^aar^ cawc. I ^onld not be 

^W^M. t ^ );^ di^ 5»^ :^&!^ ws 30 madk eaatoBkai 

$Ofl \ w;iK^ :$(^ ^Sk*^ I xvtdji 3M ^sS: w^«r I beloDigcdL I did 
)M4 i'^t^m^ ^r(>i^iicf j^ .ores. JlSht I 3n^hl ^ §eK better I 
%:|i^ :$i(ti(^ .fe^*:^ V iChiiiL^ A ^tiTT wiCT ?QnB$ Wtf Came 
>)i^ ^ V^^^^d^ 409^ w^m: :ibfr ^ii£^«r «»I w», ahe 
:Nt»^ X.^m<!t^<t««^ ^f^iftt^ ><iii ^^ IMT a&awc skl ami ahe 
>iy<!^^ ^rfrr *^*^(^$^ «!i ^^«it T«:i«*iBr\ Makorfwwn, 
XV^v ''^V ^ ^ti^> ^»*:^r?^ 1^ 4 : 6rifti !>o» uaier— 
>*«^ ^--^^v. $*K^ X*K^«»:$: 'v^ttc ^ :g^ aoKC «Bi sbe will 

^ >ivixrtit %-ir ;rir^(i^ ^lii^ ^ >i^iL 3tf A ^ ^ n gm ni f>, I mean 
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the money, and it was more convenient to have the same 
ones. It relieves me of any obligation to the Dutchman, 
surely, but I am grateful to the girl, who was very kind, 
and told me that Joshua had been waiting, hoping to hear 
of me, and had gone away two days before because he had 
learned that I was at Fort Edward. He was sure I had 
started for home. Did he not tell you anything of all 
this?'^ 

"Tell! He has not been here.'' 

"He left Albany well before I did." 

Then the major thought a moment. "I see now what 
Zenas Bates meant when I met him at Hockley an hour or 
two ago. He said they had just buried me. I thought it 
was only one of his choice jokes. So you have just been 
having the sermon over me, have you? Well, I hope the 
parson gave me a good character." 

"As good as you deserve, Lemuel," said Debby tartly. 
"But where is Joshua? Nobody has held any services over 
him." 

"Here," said a cheerful voice at the door, as Bates^s 
youthful but weather-beaten countenance appeared above 
the heads of the crowd, who had been so intent upon Baxter 
that they had not heard the sound of his horse^s feet. 

He explained how he, too, had been kept on the way by 
sickness, that when he got to Northampton he found there 
his own messenger, also sick, with the letter still in his 
possession. 

Thus, for this family the mourning was changed to 
thanksgiving, but they had not been the only mourners. 
To others came certainty of loss or the weary waiting of 
months or years and hopes gradually sinking into night. 

The question of why the pretty Dutch lady had been so 
attentive to the major interested Debby more than her 
sister, and was reserved for a more private interview. The 
story that mefrow was actuated solely by feelings of good 
will for the human race in general, or, if common report 
were correct, for a middle-aged Yankee soldier, did not 
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sound to her probable. She might have sent to him, as to 
any of the others, something to eat or even to drink, without 
going to see him. As to the attraction of the eternal fem- 
inine for the other half, she did not believe that her brother- 
in-law, notwithstanding his many undeniable excellent 
qualities, was the man to awaken any special sentiment in 
a very matter-of-fact and unsentimental Dutch bosom. 

"I don^t know what is the proper thing to do on such 
occasions, Abby," said the major tiie next morning. 

"Such as what, Lemuel?" 

"Why, a man^s coming back after he has had a decent 
funeral. I thought Zenas seemed disappointed. Ifs a 
sort of unbecoming intrusion on the grief of the commu- 
nity. In the stories I have read the ghost comes back be- 
cause his friends have not buried him properly. But if you 
have told me correctly, I have had a better send-off than I 
am likely ever to have again. I surely have no right to 
complain, poor sioner that I am.'^ 

"Dr. Gay did not call you a sinner, Lemuel. He would 
not now. You should not speak so carelessly about such 
matters." 

"Perhaps I ought to go to see the doctor and thank him." 

"I suppose he said only what he thought was true." 

"Yes ; but he may have taken more pains to make it dear 
to all the people than his strict duty obliged him to. We 
will go to see him." 

A short walk and a few steps on a steep path brought 
Lemuel and his wife to the pastor's house, and they awaited 
ia some embarrassment the result of their knock. But the 
good man opened the door himself and fell upon the neck 
of the hero of the day. "0, Lemuel, Lemuel 1 Welcome! 
Welcome I Life is better than glory." 

"Very true. Dr. Gay, very true. N"o one can realize it 
better than I since I have come home and got a distant 
glimpse of what might have been. But the glory was thrust 
upon me mostly by yourself. Those savages by themselves 
could only have given me a very obscure kind alone. It is 
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allotted to few men in my station to have both, and I come 
to express my thanks. Doctor/' said Baxter, pressing his 
hand warmly, "I did not know that you had so good an 
opinion of me.'' 

"A minister of the gospel does not often have an oppor- 
tunity to give his commendation to a parishioner so pub- 
licly. He may — ^indeed, it is his duty to do so — pray for 
and praise our rulers, even for no great merits, in order to 
uphold their hands in our government^ as I set forth in my 
sermon before Governor Belcher. There seems no good 
reason why I should not do as much for those whom I know 
to have been faithful servants both of the Lord and of their 
king and of all the people. Now you must do me credit 
and give no one the opportunity to say that my estimate 
was too high." 

Again they shook hands with fervent pressure. Baxter 
soon became an everyday citizen. 



CHAPTER XIV 

BATES REMAINS IN HINQHAM 

After the dramatic reappearance of Baxter and Bates 
had ceased to be the chief topic of interest, even to them- 
selves and their families, and the reawakened hopes of those 
who had left their friends upon the field had died away, 
they settled down to the ordinary routine of village life. 
It was soon necessary to provide for the winter in the way 
of fuel, provisions and clothing, and this took much time. 
The winter brought some amusement, although recent 
tragedies had thrown too dark a shadow on too many fam- 
ilies to be easily lifted. Bates and his wife mingled in 
such mild festivity as was attainable in the form of small 
parties for innocent amusements, checkers and games of 
forfeits, with, on rare occasions, a concert by local perform- 
ers, sometimes winding up with a dance. On other occa- 
sions they visited Braintree and Scituate to join the dances 
there, and once as far as Sandwich, whence Baxter had 
brought his wife and the sister, whose home had since been 
more with him than with her parents. Some of these en- 
tertainments were not at all to Debby^s taste. She thought 
her husband paid his forfeits of certain familiar kinds with 
more alacrity and zest than was becoming, and when, on one 
of their excursions, without any lack of attention to her- 
self, he took pains to dance more than twice with Mercy 
Hersey, she did not hesitate to express herself on the way 
home with indignation. He never allowed himself to be 
disturbed in this way, said he had meaut nothing and would 
be more careful next time — ^which he was not. 

108 
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These occurrences, though not very frequent, were enough 
to weary him. He longed for more excitement, of a more 
worthy kind. 

As spring came on and there began to be talk among the 
men of the approaching campaign — for every one wished 
and intended to wipe out the misfortune of the last year — 
he became more restless, and dropped hints of commissions 
and promotion. But his wife said he should not go again, 
that it was his duty to stay at home and let younger men 
go. This was an absurdity to him, for he was one of the 
very youngest, and ten years younger than his brother-in- 
law had been in his first campaign. However, for a time, 
he went no further than to display the great interest he 
felt in all the preparations around him. Major Baxter, 
indeed, did not intend to take his commission again. He 
did not feel himself equial to the fatigues and perils of an- 
other such campaign as he had seen three of. 

With no one to give him an appointment, Bates^s record, 
although in no professional respect discreditable, was felt 
to be rather too much inclined to festivity than to the hard 
work of a soldier's life. He had no friend to excuse him 
or to push his claims, notwithstanding his personal popu- 
larity among his younger comrades. 

Later, when little Charlotte made her appearance, he 
himself felt that he had no right to go away unless under 
great stress, which did not yet exist. 

Great hopes were placed on the new prime minister, Wil- 
liam Pitt, and it was a sore disappointment to him to be 
kept away from the glories of an energetic and aggressive 
campaign. The inefficient Loudon had been recalled, and 
although his successor, Abercrombie, had been described 
even by Bates himself, among others, as a "slow, heavy 
man,'^ yet, after all, it was change. No change was likely 
to be for the worse, especially now that the young Lord 
Howe, high in command, had begun to show his eminent 
fitness for the work to be done, not resting content with 
the traditions of European service. He was said to be care- 
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fully trmining himedf not ooij to tike flie field agiinst dr- 
ilixed tioopB^ but to niaidi and fi^ like flie sax^e allies of 
either side. He was belored hj aH 

There was ictiTitT throng all tiie pnmnees in laisang 
lu^i for what the gofen u nent intended* all hoped, and some 
expected^ woald be the final ^"Mnprngn^ and woold {dace 
the continent in the hands of the British. 

During the summer Bates coold nather restnin nor 
concedl his jtesiie to be among the great events he was sure 
wei>e to transpire. Sren the Uoo^ rqpiolae at 'RoondaogB 
did not cool his aid(v, nor the kes of the good Lord Howe^ 
on whom so many hopes wefe placed. W& desire to arenge 
sudli Io6s«« and to r e ii iei e tiiie Mfcen fortunes of the British 
colonic was only ina e aaeiL Then cune flie capture of 
Louidbourg and laser the arriral of General Amheist at 
Boston^ witii regiments among whom Bates had many ac- 
quaintanciSv TVy wanted him to join &em. Some efea 
prcMtui$ed to lae dKir infiweace to hare him appointed a 
Tohmtis^r aide^de-eamp. He timidiT suggested to Dd)by 
this last posBibilify one early moraing as he was walking 
the floor widi little Chaiiotte, wlio bad not been Teiy well, 
setting forth the adrantagcs wlddi sadi a position would 
be in his future career. Tliis suggestion was received by 
I>ebbT with so much indignation that he did not yentnre 
upon anything of the kind agaau making up his mind to 
assume the duties of the father of a family and bear ihem 
as best he could. 

Thus went on another winter, ei^en more irkscMoe than the 
last^ for the young mother's maternal duties and house- 
wifely cares did not allow her time to share ctoi in such 
gaieties as were accessible. 

But all through this winter th^e was going and coming 
of mess^igers and letters in regard to the raising of troops 
for the "final" conquest of Canada. Of all of whidi the 
nc^wly educated father was wdl aware ; too much so to allow 
him to sink into indifference and apathy. 



CHAPTEE XV 

BATES's IMPATIENCE — HIS WIPE'S UNWILLING PERMISSION 

As the spring approached, Bates grew more and more 
restless. The fever of adventure awakened as the bnlbs 
under the brown earth begaa to feel stirrings of life. As 
the birds came north to their summer homes, he longed to 
be away and doing something; but in one very important 
matter he was not at all like them. He had no desire to 
limit himself to home-building. That was well enough 
as an incident, but for the present he had had enough of 
it. He read what was going on in the way of recruiting, 
and even poetic appeals in the Boston papers. He laughed 
at the poem, which he said, however, was better truth than 
poetry, and expressed his sentiments very truly. 

"0, could we learn one virtue from our foes, 
When ev^n through snow the wily Indian goes. 
When winter's cold can scarce impede his way. 
He scorns that English custom — ^vile delay. 

Those hell-hound savages, with cruel joy, 
Glutted with blood, the helpless then destroy. 
Our friends unarmed are stript or scalpt ouright. 
Except a few who saved themselves by flight, 
Whilst thousands to relieve them took their way. 
But all too late; occasioned by delay. 

0, sons of freedom, never then give place 
To Popish tyrants and a savage race. 
Ill 
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Our country calls : brave Britons, quick advance. 
Be still its guardians and the scourge of France. 
Let liberty and virtue hail the day; 
Immortalize your names without delay. '^ 

— Prom the Boston Evening Post, Jan, 9, 1758. 

Baxter was not going on this campaign. He had thought 
it over very seriously and he did not think his strength 
suflBcient. He was not the man he was before he set out 
on the last. He reckoned that such was the present en- 
thusiasm, very probably the war might be put to a speedy 
end. If it were, he would not be needed. If it were not, 
there would be more call for him later, when he would be 
better fitted for his duties. His influence, if he had thought 
best to exert it in favor of his brother-in-law, would now 
be much less than if he were to be his leader. Others were 
now becoming prominent. Captain Ward was raising a 
company in Hingham and would wish to have something 
to say about the choice of his own lieutenants. 

Doctor Gay^s son, Jotham, was also recruiting, and to 
him Bates made some quiet advances; but Jotham, while 
having a high opinion of Bates^s talents and with a strong 
personal liking for him, did not f^ that confidence in his 
steadiness and judgment which he knew were of the highest 
imporiance. He had, besides, conferred with Baxter, who 
had told him how greatly averse his sister-in-law had been 
to her husband^s leaving her on an errand from which she 
was so sure he would never return. 

So the ambitious boy got scant encouragement among his 
friends. But even these quiet attempts were coming iu 
secret to Debby^s ears; usually as village gossip, often 
stated in such a way as to suggest that, perchance, if he 
were better contented at home his patriotism would be less 
ardent. The slightest hint of this sort, which she felt to 
be so fiagrantly unjust, aroused a burning resentment, of 
which she gave no outward sign, either to the kind but 
disappointed neighbor who was hoping to derive innocent 
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entertainment from her pungent remarks, or to the not 
wholly innocent subject of the stories. She cherished her 
wrath for the most part in silence, and it grew no cooler 
from the suppression. 

There were outbreaks. There had been a visit to DebbVs 
parents which had not been so soothing as the kindly old 
people would have liked to make it. The atmosphere of 
domesticity had been too thick to be breathable. He felt as 
if he were the baby^s good grandmother instead of her il- 
lustrious father. He was, as he felt, mentally and morally, 
smothered in pap. 

The snow, under the beams of the late February sun, had 
melted away in many places, but as evening came on the 
bare spots had frozen again. The runners of the old high- 
backed, yellow sleigh grated jarringly and dismally over 
the frozen gravel. Little Charlotte waked, restless and fret- 
ful. Debby herself, irritated by the harsh sounds, the chill 
delay and the child^s struggles to get free from all the 
wrappings in which the grandmother's care had enveloped 
it, could not always repress a little shiver, as the stoppages 
were too frequent or the dragging over the bare ground too 
harsh. Her feeling, based upon her husband's want of his 
usual animated manner, that the visit had not been alto- 
gether a success, made her over-sensitive, and she shud- 
dered. 

"I can^t help it,*' burst out her husband, in reply to one 
of these inarticulate protests. "It wasn't my party; but I 
will get you back as comfortably as I can. Oh, Lord ! I 
wish I were out of it all !" 

He was walking on the ground beside the sleigh, which 
he could ease only by relieving it of his own weight and 
allowing one runner to go upon the frozen and slippery 
grass. 

"Out of what? Where?" asked she resentfully. 

"Anywhere that a man could do something worth while." 

"And where would that be rather than here? Isn't it 
worth your while to take care of your family?" 
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"Yes," said he shortly. "If s my duty. FUdoit.'' 

The conTersation stopped here. The equipage had 
reached a place where it glided smoothly. Bates took his 
place on the seat. Debby leaned gently toward him, re- 
pentant for the moment, even of her shivers. The baby 
went to sleep again. By the time they had reached their 
house, raked out from the ashes the glowing embers, 
warmed and partaken of a temperate mug of fragrant old 
Jamaica, in which even the clergy in those days thought it 
no sin to indulge. Bates had come to the conclusion that, 
after all, the domestic life was not so bad for the moment. 

Debby was keen enough to discern that these outbreaks 
of discontentment and impatience were not mere temporary 
freaks, but betokened a constant fretting against his inglor- 
ious doing of nothing; but she could not sympathize with 
him. She knew that danger, so far as she and her child 
were concerned, was hundreds of miles and many days 
away. The peril had been her great-grandmother's and not 
hers. She could not bring a distant duty into the same 
vivid light which shone upon her home. 

Then, too— and it was tiiis thought which made the bit- 
terest drops of wormwood among the complex of her emo- 
tions — she was sure that her husband, who ought to find in 
his present life enough to make it full of usefulness and 
pleasure, was not animated by a purely unselfish desire to 
be up and doing for herself, her friends, his country and 
his king, but that another, commonplace, ignoble motive, 
unworthy of controlling the actions of a rational being, was 
also infiuencing him. She could not bring herself to feel 
the exalted sentiment of the martyr, of the Spartan mother, 
of the woman giving up her dearest for the sake of her 
country, when she was asked to make herself desolate only 
that her husband might find a suflBciently exciting amuse- 
ment. 

Bates was not the first or the last hero whose motives 
will not bear too close an analysis. He wished to put on 
a shining golden helmet. His wife thought he ought to 
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be satisfied with a resonant brass kettle if polished up a 
little. Thns it was that when the young fellow became dull 
and morose his wife grew bitter and not sympathetic. 

As the spring came visibly nearer and the colonels had 
been warned that the time was not far ofE when they would 
be called upon to b^in the summer's campaign, Jotham 
Gay paraded his company and marched through Main 
Street from Liberty Plain to the bridge. The sight was 
too much for the involuntary idler. He marched with 
them, carrying over his shoulder nothing but a walking- 
stick, swung it beside him like a sword or gracefully saluted 
acquaintances therewith. Debby saw it, but wisely, as she 
thought, said nothing. The evening meal was eaten in 
ominous silence, and a shadow evidently lay between them. 

Then, as the simple table furniture was being removed, 
Bates seated himself to look over the week-old Boston 
Post J which contained reports about recruiting, with specu- 
lations and hopes as what would be the results of the coming 
campaign. Governor Pownall published an exhortation to 
good citizens to do all they could for the success of the 
coming expedition. He offered pay and commissions with 
hberality. He invited even deserters to return, with no 
other penalty than loss of pay during their absence. 

The general couri; had ordered that half of the privates 
and non-commissioned officers should provide themselves 
with bayonets. These would surely make a brave show in 
the front rank. The air was filled with martial longings 
and preparations. 

As he read came running in little Sarah Baxter. "Oh, 
Aunt Debby ! Is Uncle Joshua going to the war after all? 
He was marching with the soldiers this afternoon. He sa- 
luted me with his walking-stick as if he had been a general 
and I was another one. I felt very proud. '^ 

The culprit, whom his niece had not noticed in the chim- 
ney corner as she came in, answered, "N"o, Sarah. Your 
axmt thinks if s a man^s work to stay at home and rock the 
cradle while his friends and old comrades are going to drive 
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back the Indians. But, if they get here, they will not spaie 
her or little Charlotte or him, because he did not do his 
share. Nobody knows a coward^s scalp after it is off his 
head, and the sons of Belial will be just as proud of his 
and hers as if they had come from a man who had been 
fighting them." 

The child, astonished at this outburst from her imcle, 
who had always seemed to her the most good-natured and 
easy-going of men, although it is true that for some time 
past she had, with a child^s acuteness, noticed a shade of 
sadness and depression about him, looked wonderingly from 
him to her aunt, and back again. 

"Your uncle is giving himself more anxieiy than, he 
need, my dear. Nobody is coming to take our scalps. I 
do not believe they do it now. You need not disturb your- 
self about him or about the Indians, my dear. He is not 
going. He has done his share. There are other men who 
leave behind them no one whom it is their duty to protect. 
He will not go." 

"My share is what I am able to do, it seems to me," said 
Bates gloomily, "but if I can^t, I can't. Don't let us dis- 
cuss the matter before the child." Indeed, Sarah, not 
liking the stormy look of the domestic atmosphere, had 
silently withdrawn. 

"Of course," continued he, "I have two duties, and if 
you insist upon placing them in opposition to each other, 
I must submit." 

"May God never allow me to stand in the way of any 
man doing his duty; but women have rights and duties, 
too." 

"One of them is to let others do theirs." 

"Are you sure it is all duty, Joshua? You like the 
excitement and you do not think what you are leaving for us 
to suffer while you are away. Perhaps there is some one in 
Albany — or in Acadia — ^who would tell you differently." 

"Now, that is nonsense, Debby. You know very well that 
there is no one whose judgment I respect as I do yours. Am 
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I not submittmg to it ? Cannot I speak to another woman^ 
Debby, without putting silly notions into your head?'^ 

"That depends upon what you say to her, Joshua. You 
know you are likely to say things that no one but your wife 
has a right to listen to, to the first comely girl you meet" 

He could not deny this accusation. In fact, he did not 
care to, except imder exactly the circumstances in which 
he now found himself. He supposed Debby had succumbed 
to his own unconscious, indeed, almost iuevitable, f ascinsr 
tions without thinking that other poor girls might also 
have been victims, but less fortunate. Now, Acadians she 
might have heard about, for people in Hingham would talk, 
but Albany? Devil take that John Gushing! 

Debby perceived that her chance shot had come near the 
mark. Her feelings, which before had been in the nature 
of sorrowful regret at her husband^s desire to put his public 
duties before his private, mingled with no Httle virinious 
indignation at this wrong-headedness, blazed up into a 
hotter fire as his silence admitted the justice of the suspi- 
cions which so far had been vague and without definite 
foundation. 

Tired with the more than a yearns strain of attempting to 
reconcile him to his abandonment of the path of duty and 
fame — as he hoped — seeing all at once that he had not been 
even honestly in error, she was unable to restrain her anger. 

"60!'^ said she. "Go and find some one who can advise 
you better than I. Gro and do the duly which you make be- 
lieve you think lies nearer to you." 

"Now, Debby," said Bates, approaching her and endeav- 
oring to put his arm aroimd her. 

"DonH touch me! 60!" said she as she rushed front 
the room, hastily threw the bolt, and, taking up the sleeping 
Charlotte, aroused her with a torrent of kisses, while the 
child added its frightened wails to her own. The husband, 
with a nearer approach to an oath than he usually allowed 
himself, except in the heat of action, ran from the front 
door. 



CHAPTEE XVI 

BATES ENLISTS IN JQTHAM GAy's COMPANY — ^HALIFAX — 
JOINS "KANGEBS'^ 

The next morning Jotham Gay, who had been away for 
a couple of days, found, with a good deal of satisfaction but 
without surprise, the name of Bates upon his rolls, although 
he did not know exactly how the decision had been reached. 
He had not been able to give the young msm the commis- 
sion to which his former services fairly entitled him when 
he had asked for it, but now he was glad to have him in a 
position where some special act of merit or general good 
conduct would make it possible to give it to him as soon as 
a vacancy should occur. Jotham's father, however, told 
him not to be too much in a hurry. He was not sure it 
was all right. He said that Bates had come there in the 
evening, and after finding that the captain was away had 
asked for the doctor and insisted upon signing the roll 
at once. His excitement was very plain to be seen, and his 
behavior entirely different from either his good-humored 
pleasantry or from the depression which had been more 
usual of late. The old doctor had not been entirely taken 
into the confidence of either party, but he had known, as 
he did of many of the troubles of his flock, how great a 
sorrow and terror Bates^s restless ambition had been to his 
home-loving and affectionate wife, and, on the other hand, 
how heavily her restraint had weighed upon his desire for 
activity. It had before this been very evident what a trial 
it was to him to say that in the comiog campaign, for which 
the government was expending such resources, the Colonies 
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contribtiting their utmost, from which every one was ex- 
pecting so much not only of glory but of permanent relief, 
there was no place for him. 

The shrewd old pastor partly sympathized with him until 
he thought of the wife, one of the lambs of his flock, who 
was to be left behind. Then, after allowing him to write his 
name, he requested him to consider his resolution very care- 
fully and come again to talk it over with his son. Bates 
would not promise to do this. He said he had made up 
his mind for good — ^that, indeed, he had made it up long 
ago — ^and now his wife had given her consent. 

When Captain Gay, at his father's earnest request, gave 
him an opportunity to retract, he would! not do so, and Mrs. 
Bates was too proud to claim that her angry exclamation 
was not to be taken as a formal consent. Indeed, she did 
not admit that she had been angry at all, but said to her 
gossips with a cheerful smile that she had at last became 
convinced that it was better her husband should go with 
her consent than run away without it. 

The time of sailing was near, so near that Debby had to 
use all her energies, as she bent with bedimmed eyes over 
her sewing, to get the simple equipment of a private ready 
in time. What they said to each other in these last days 
neither ever told, though they agreed that after the decision 
was once made there was no attempt to discourage him. 

A few days later the second of two schooners, neither of 
them too speedy, too roomy, or too clean, carried the second 
half of Captain Gay^s company, whither they had not been 
told. Bates got a sharp rebuke for looking into the bin- 
nacle, but, as he knew they were saiHng with a fair wind 
toward the northward and eastward, and as they had heard 
that Governor Pownal's regiment was going to the Kenne- 
bec, they expected soon to find themselves oflf Seguin, Great 
was Bates^s disappointment when they had clearly gone too 
far for this, and he recognized the harbor of Halifax, not 
unfamiliar to him. Greater still was his disgust when he 
found they were making their preparations for a long stay 
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— ^it was rumored, all summer. They all knew how the 
British oflacere felt about the provincials and dreaded the 
summer, but it was not reasonable, they admitted, that the 
men who had been at Louisbourg the year before, the 
trained veterans, should be left behind in inglorious sloth 
when their new general was to strike his most vigorous blow 
at the very heari; of Canada. 

But for all the reasons it was a grievous disappointment 
for him to have gone through all this, to have waited a year 
and quarreled with his wife, just for the sake of keeping 
a lot of discontented, half -loyal Nova Scotians in order, or 
keep a lookout for an enemy who would surely never come ! 
The enemy would have enough to do to take care of them- 
selves elsewhere. Better far to have stayed at home than 
among such a set, to whom Yankees were, if anything, more 
repugnant than the regulars. It was they who had taken 
the most active part in making exiles of their countrymen, 
and they had not even that flavor of aristocracy, of dele- 
gated hereditary right, which made the red uniforms a 
shade less obnoxious than the blue. Their resentment was 
not all from pure sympathy for the exiles. From time to 
time a wanderer of the banished Acadians would find his 
way back to his old home, or as near as he dared go. Such 
were to be found throughout Canada. Although the first 
exiles had little reason to be grateful for the meagre sym- 
pathy they had received from their fellow countrymen, the 
ties of home, language and religion were still strong. 

Soon after his arrival. Private Bates, as he was strolling 
aimlessly and disconsolately through the town after his turn 
of sentry duty was over, was accosted by a young Acadian 
who called him by name, with the title of lieutenant. "I'm 
no lieutenant now,'' said he, half resentfully and half 
ashamed. 

"Why dat? She say you best soldier come from Hing- 
ham.'' 

"She! Wbatshe?" 

"Dat my vife. I leave Lancastair. I get ship, I guess I 
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steal, at Veymut^ perhaps prize from enemy. I carry off 
Adele. Hingham folks say she drown. Dey not care if 
she drown, if she run away. She tole me. She say you 
want marry her. She tell you she not marry you because 
you not Catholique, hot I guess she wait for me, yaas/* 
said he with an expression of affection from which pride 
was not entirely absent. "Bot she say you good to her and 
old Trawhaw, too. Dat Baxtare's vife she good, bot she 
t^ink dat Mees Debby not like her mosh.'' 

Bates thought that, considering all that had happened 
since, it was not worth while to discuss theories of the cause 
of his earliest refusal, even if the one which gave the man 
who profited by it so much comfort were not altogether 
correct; but his vanity strongly urged him to transfer the 
pangs of a still lingering jealousy to the heart of this con- 
ceited and self-satisfied fellow who was so sure no one could 
ever have come between him and the first love of his boy- 
hood. But better feelings prevailed — ^to say nothing of 
prudenca 

He informed his new-found friend that that very "Mees 
Debby" was now his wife, a fact which seemed to the 
Acadian to throw some light upon her dislike for Adtle. 
Bates congratulated him upon his happiness and promised 
to accept his invitation to visit them at their temporary 
home. It occurred to him that if he were going to spend 
here months of tedious and uninteresting duty he might 
amuse himself by teaching something to this fine fellow 
who paraded his fancied security so easily and frankly. 

Now their conversation turned to military and political 
matters. The young Acadian^s expressions were all of 
loyalty to King George. He used the "we" and "us" on 
the right side, but he seemed to hesitate each time in order 
to make sure. He asked many questions, seeming to the 
young soldier more interested in the answers than was re- 
quired by mere courtesy. He could get nothing of conse^ 
quence; for the reason that there was little to tell, of that 
UtUe Bates knew almost nothing, while the small remainder 
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was thoroughly falsified as soon as it seemed to him that 
his questioner was too much interested. 

He hastened, however, to pay his visit, but was not so 
successful as he hoped to be in timing it to avoid his suc- 
cessful rival, hitherto unsuspected, but now growing more 
and more distasteful to him every moment that he thought 
about it. 

Adele looked older, as she had a right to do, for the two 
years since he had seen her had been anxious and trying 
ones. They had but added a refinement and spirituality 
to her former bright and childish beauty, and she seemed 
to him more fascinating than ever. She received him with 
cordiality, as did her husband, but there was an air of re- 
served intelligence about both of them. They said they had 
been in Halifax but a short time, as he was unable to get 
work elsewhere. He had no land and but very little cap- 
ital. No one would hire a man known to be a friend of 
the English, whether a soldier or not. He had managed to 
get a few furs, which he was now trying to sell, although, 
at this season, at a great sacrifice. 

A second attempt was, he at first thought, more success- 
ful. He vCTitured on some tender reminiscences of their 
former intimacy, but was met with such dense misunder- 
standing and interrupted by so much baby talk addressed 
to the rosy infant crowing in his cradle, that he abandoned 
that kind of conversation in despair. He could not be sure 
whether it was entirely sincere or whether she had devel- 
oped a talent as an actress which he had never suspected. 
At any rate, he was convinced that the present basis must 
be friendship. 

The time never came to carry it further. His next visit 
brought him to an empty house. Disappointment, tedious 
waiting, and weariness of the spirit once more. But relief 
came again soon in a more honorable form. 

The news spread through the town that the oflBcers of 
the "Rangers" were looking for men of the right kind. 
They were to accompany the regulars up the St. Lawrence 
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as soon as Gteneral Wolfe shoxQd be ready to move. Bates 
at once applied to his captain for leave to join them. His 
name woxQd remain on the rolls of the regiment and he 
would get his r^nlar pay from them; but whatever the 
" Bangers^' were paid more he must look directly to them 
for. Bates said that was not what he was looking for, but 
for the excitement, the chance to do something. In a few 
hours he had changed his quarters, not for the better, and 
was given to understand that he would be very lucky in 
the future if he could be sure of quarters at all — or quarter, 
either, if he got into the hands of the Indians. 

Prom the regiment there were taken several others, and 
from his own company, Knight Sprague, a young fellow 
of about his own age, beside two older men, Lutiier Stephen- 
son and Joshua Leavitt. 



CHAPTER XVII 

JOSHUA GOBS TO QUEBEC — SCOUTING — ^MBBT8 ADELE AND 
HEB HUSBAND 

B4TIB8 was 80 delighted with this opportunity to escape 
l^om ^e monotonous, ignoble sloth of garrison duty that 
^e would hare gone with any comrades or under any com- 
mander, but he was by no means indifferent to his good luck 
vhen he was assigned with his three comrades to the com- 
pany of Captain Gorham, of whom he had heard as a gal- 
lant and meritorious officer, and who seemed almost like 
an old friend and neighbor, although he had never before 
seen him, when he found that he was the son of Colonel 
Shubael Gorham, of Barnstable. General Amherst, under 
whose command the provincial captain had been the year 
before at Louisbourg, had recommended him for promo- 
tion — ^whidi he did not get until some years later — saying, 
**He is certainly the best of all I have seen of the Bangers, 
^Jthough," he added ungraciously, "the best according to 
me is no extraordinary thing/' But good, bad or indif- 
ferent, to be among and under such men meant action to 
this young private, who had reason to hope for promotion 
also. 

Captain Gay had accompanied his men to the transport 
and given them all good counsel and good cheer, but he 
took Bates aside and said, "Eemember what is used with 
the word 'officer.' You have been one and were supposed 
to be a gentleman. Don't forget that you are one still. 
Treat these women, good or bad, as if they were your sisters, 
and do not forget what you have left at home." 

134 
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Bates blushed and made a movement of impatience, in- 
timating, as plainly as he dared, that he knew his own 
business, but the kindly caution of his captain and towna^ 
man was not forgotten. 

Three days of fog, rain and head winds, and one of fair 
weather, brought them in sight of the forest of masts rising 
from the harbor of Louisbourg. Soon they had passed the 
surf -beaten rocks at the entrance of the harbor and dropped 
anchor in the sheltered basin after passing the great men- 
of-war and the speedy frigates, among all sizes of sloops 
and schooners down to diminutive but active pinkey-stems, 
laden with stores for the advance of the army or with troops 
lining the bulwarks, cheering or criticising each new ar- 
rival. It was a lively scene. The floating ice had not 
yet disappeared, but the men were running over the cakes 
on their visits to each other or to the shore. The town 
was scarred and torn by the last year's bombardment, but 
the slopes of the fortress over which the red flag drooped 
lazily were clad in dark-green turf, contrasting with the 
sombre brown of the spruce forest on the hills and the bril- 
liant color of the fresh coming grass in the great meadows 
beyond. Boats were moving from ship to ship with double 
banks of rowers, carrying officers in full uniform to make 
calls of ceremony or visits of pleasure, while dories and 
canoes were loaded with less brilliant freight. 

Bates and his comrades received no attention, nor did 
even their vessel awaken any great sensation ; but after a 
few hours they happened to meet other men whom they 
had known in former campaigns or at home. There was 
an air of cheerfulness, of hope and of confidence every- 
where, for they all felt that they were at the beginning of 
the end, under new inspiration from "home/' as they called 
the government, and a new leader chosen for his char- 
acter, his talent, his dashing courage, rather than for his 
birth or connections. 

But this festive condition was not to last long. No one 
wished it. All were eager to carry out the decisive move- 
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ments and see the conclTision which they were confident was 
to come to such as should live a few months more. Yet 
it was not many weeks before this same inspiring leader 
would be writing letters home, which filled the government 
with dismay and led his supporters to doubt whether, after 
all, they had not made a mistake and would not have done 
better to put in his place some older man of less talent, but 
more stupid, blundering tenacity. But his men did not 
share these apprehensions, and they were right. 

In a few days more the harbor was even more alive with 
the bustle of departure. Signal flags rose to the mast- 
heads of the men-of-war. The massive yards slowly fol- 
lowed them as the top-sails swelled before the stiff breeze. 
The air resounded with the chants of the men at the cap- 
stans and halyards and the cheerful clank of the wind- 
lasses of the smaller vessels. 

At last the "Neptune," with colors flying and the men 
cheering, fired one gun as a parting salute to the fort and 
left the harbor, making sail as rapidly as possible, bearing 
Admiral Saunders and General Wolfe. She was followed 
by the other men-of-war and the transports. 

The next day they sighted the rocky coast of Newfound- 
land, its hills still white with the winter's snow, then 
worked their way up the river to the accompaniment of 
the plaintive song of the leadsmen, or under the guidance 
of pilots timid and unwilling, only held to their duty by 
threats of death. Fog and rain, rushing tides and treach- 
erous sandbanks made their progress slow, but after pass- 
ing, about the middle of the month, the mouth of the 
gloomy Saguenay, they came upon the region of cultivated 
farms, a busy population and the thriving villages among 
which it woidd be a part of their duty to carry desolation. 
As the fleet arrived at the lower end of the Isle of Orleans, 
a company of Rangers was sent ashore, of whom one was 
killed ; but the next day the army landed, and was soon en- 
camped in a pleasant and prosperous country, amid villages 
with their mills^ churches and comfortable stone houses. 
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On the moming of the twenty-eighth, General Wolfe went 
to the head of the island, where he got his knowledge at 
first-hand of the work he had undertaken to do — either to 
shut in the town and its inhabitants so that they could get 
no supplies or make his prudent antagonist come out from 
his almost unassailable position. 

On the second of July a detachment was ordered out to 
accompany General Wolfe on the south of the river. Bates 
was fortunate enough to be with them, but he only got 
a distant view of the general, much to his disappointment. 
He could only see that he was not a man of imposing bear- 
ing, but he seemed very indifferent to the shots which the 
gunners in Quebec sent across the water. Some of the 
Eangers who were thrown out as skirmishers, in case there 
should be Indians or Canadians in the woods, were fired 
upon from that side, but no harm was done. Then a regi- 
ment was sent over from the island and later batteries 
established. 

Captain Gorham was sent still further up the river and 
held an outpost there. It was hoped to establish communi- 
cation with General Amherst when he should be successful 
in driving the French from Crown Point, which it was 
planned for him to attack. But the Rangers saw nothing 
of his messengers. They were aware that they were closely 
pressed and watched by the enemy, probably Indians, but 
the savages were too well protected in the depths of the 
heavy fir woods to be followed. Their own post was too 
near the larger encampment to be attacked with any con- 
siderable force. Thus no great disaster occurred at that 
point, although they, as well as all the light troops, were 
subject to sudden attacks, followed by swift retreat, re- 
sulting in the loss of men on each side. 

Sometimes a few scalps were boasted of on either side, 
but the practice was strictly forbidden by the English, 
except in the case of Indians or Canadians dressed as In- 
dians. Among the French, however, it was more difficult 
to curtail the privilege, for they were dependent upon the 
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capricious goodwill of their barbarous allies, and there 
was nothing better calculated to rouse their sullen resent- 
ment than depriving them of these yisible tokens of prowess. 

Of some of the smaller deta<;hed parties Bates, raised first 
to corporal aad then to sergeant, was often in charge. 
The Eangers became familiar, usually in a peaceful and 
friendly way, with many of the inhabitants living quietly 
or without open offence upon their little farms. They had 
been promised by the invaders freedom from all disturbance 
in their homes or in the exercise of their religion so long 
as they remained neutral. But neutrality was diflScult to 
maintain or to prove, when almost every family included 
a husband, a brother or a son, perhaps encamped along the 
northern bank or shut up in the garrison or roaming with 
the savages in the woods, perhaps anxious for the scalps 
of the very men who had been chatting good-naturedly the 
day before with the pretty children or their aged grand- 
father. The Eangers met chiefly the women, the cures, 
who were by no means above suspicion, the old men who 
could give information and advice after they could no 
longer bear arms, and the invalids unfit to be used in the 
field. 

The crops had been neglected. Provisions were scarce. 
Latterly even the wheat had been taken at arbitrary prices 
and then doled out in progressively smaller rations. 
Enough was left to fatten abundant fowl for the higher 
official tables. Many of these poor people, as they lost their 
dread of the English and perceived that no one had any 
desire to interfere with their religion, professed but a 
languid enthusiasm for their old masters, admitting that 
nothing but their fear of being given over to the tender 
mercies of the Indians kept them loyal to the flag of 
Prance. 

They had no means of understanding all the details of the 
corruption which undermined the whole colonial system, 
a corruption so great, so unchecked in its distance from 
control^ so merciless in its disregard of those whom ordi- 
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nary humanity should have allowed a modest share in the 
plunder, that even in that age of corruption it became a 
scandal. The habitants did not know that His Most Chris^ 
tain Majesty was robbed just as unscrupulously, just as 
freely and even more systematically than themselves. But 
they felt that something bore very heavily upon them. 
They knew that the remnant of comparative incapables were 
working aa hard as they could on the farms ; that the well 
men were marching, fighting and sometimes giving a little 
aid on the farms when they could get a day off, if they 
were willing to spend a part of it in the gardens of their 
officers. And yet no one seemed to get anything from all 
this devotion except the permission to keep their own re- 
ligion, which was no more than the English had always 
been just as willing to concede, and which, indeed, they 
thought ought not to be dependent upon the favor of M. le 
Bigot or M. Pean, the husband of his favorite. Le bon 
Dieu ought not to dispense the liberty to worship Him 
through such instruments as these great gentlemen, who 
made so very sparing use for themselves of this inestimable 
privilege. 

As the hot months of summer were wearing away, Wolfe 
could find no means to bring out his adversary for a fight. 
His attack at Montmorency had been a failure. Though 
not a disastrous defeat, it discouraged him. The constant 
wear of his men against the ever-recurring incursions of 
savages and Canadians under the protection of a popula- 
tion disaffected, indeed, toward their own side, but by no 
means ready to receive the invaders kindly, had worn out 
his patience toward the supposed neutrals. He must resort 
to severer measures, and he issued orders for the devasta- 
tion of the surrounding country. The lives of non-com- 
batants were spared, and female prisoners, in particular, 
treated with distinguished consideration. Flags of truce 
which passed back and forth with many compliments re- 
garding the disposal of such prisoners and the "frothy po- 
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liteness" of the French on these occasions passed into a 
by-word among the bluflf and outspoken Englishmen. 

Despatches had been received early in August from 
General Amherst, speaking so confidently of his success 
that they were keeping a good lookout for him up the 
river, hoping almost every day to hear of his near ap- 
proach. Rumors of the evacuation of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point intensified these hopes ; but he did not come. 

Just after sunset a small pariy under the command of 
Sergeant Bates was mardiing, with tired steps, to Colonel 
(Jorham's camp. They had had a long day, and as they 
had several hours before repulsed an attack from the woods 
with no loss on their side, but, as they thought, some upon 
the other, were getting careless. 

Corporal Sprague was leading and Bates was the last. 
The beauty of the sunset throwing its declining rays over 
the sparkling river made him linger, and he fell many rods 
behind his party, which hurried on for the good supper 
which they knew awaited them. They had just entered the 
camp, when, looking back, nothing was seen of their com- 
mander. Blood was found where he should last have been; 
only a little, indeed, but every other trace vanished. There 
had been no sound, and the woods were too dark and treach- 
erous to make a search for their nimble foes of any avail. 

The sergeant first became aware of his situation when he 
gradually grew conscious that he was in a small boat. He 
heard a voice, which he had heard before but could not 
definitely fix, say in broken English, as he put his hand to 
his head, "Yaas, lieutenant. It is all dere. You just hit 
on de head, dat's all. I take care of you. My vife, too. 
She like Hingham men, but not so good like de young 
habitan. Yaas, me.'^ His head was too sore and he too 
weak and dizzy to offer any reply to the conceited young 
Canadian, whom he now recognized well enough. He had 
sense enough to notice with thankfulness that he was not 
in the dress of an Indian, but in that of the Canadian mi- 
litia. He was beginning to have some hazy notions about 
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fnr-trading and spies, and to fit them to a pleasant dream 
of a very pret^ girl, when he was ronsed to be hdped 
ashore as gently as possible by ihe ofiBcer and his moi, who, 
like himself, were Canadian militia. Then np a steep 
bank, throngh tangled bnshes, and over gullies worn by the 
water, nntil they canght a glimpse of white tents, with a 
fioitry in front of the largest. It was done as gently as it 
was possible to make so difBcnlt an ascent, and they passed 
the gronp of tents qnieUy, nntil at length he was aUe to 
stretch himself in a very neat room on a plain bnt clean bed. 

Then for some honrs he was distinctly conscions of little 
more, although there was an agreeable sense of some one 
taking kind care of him, whom the next morning disclosed 
to be Adde, in her own snng little house, of which he was 
evidently occupying the best room, while throngh the door 
he conld see the same chnbby baby, whose acquaintance he 
had made in Halifax, sleeping quietly in the next. 

'He felt but little inconvenience from his wound, only 
some dizziness and weakness, but Adele would not allow 
him to get up. In the afternoon Alphonse appeared again, 
saying that he thought it could do no harm for him to sit 
up, bnt he wished his guest to give him personally his word 
not to try to escape. Bates did not then feel able to make 
an attempt, so there was no hesitation in making this tem- 
porary promise; but in one day more he gave his captor 
and host to understand that he refused to be considered a 
paroled prisoner. 

"Then I must keep you in de house and shoot you if you 
try to run away,'' said Alphonse witii a shrewd smile; "or 
else,'' he addcMi, "I make you over to M. the Colonel 
Vergor. Vich you like best, eh?" 

Bates deliberated. There was evidently no intention of 
making his imprisonment a great hardship. He could see 
nothing for his captors to gain by holding him at all, if 
they were not to report him to higher officers and receive 
due credit, or perhaps even reward, for it. He might spend 
a few days very pleasantly here. He knew he ought not to 
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make love to Adele. To be sure, she had not treated him 
in Halifax in such a way as to tempt him; but, after all, 
you cannot always tell, and her conduct had piqued him 
to see if he could not make her change it. But he knew 
himself well enough to be sure he would try; and then 
there would be trouble, to say nothing of gross ingratitude. 
He would not acknowledge, even to himself, that any fear 
of just marital wrath had anything to do with it; that, 
indeed, would make it more exciting, but he remembered 
what Jotham Gay had said to him. 

"You had better send me to Vergor,'' said he after a 
moment. This decision was strengthened by the recollec- 
tion which had just come to him that he had known of 
this same colonel four years before, when he was in com- 
mand of Fort Beausejour, and that he had since been 
court-martialed for cowardice and n^lect of duty. How 
had he got here? Everybody knew that he deserved to be 
punished. However, here he was, and it might be a very 
good thing. So to Vergor he was reported and carelessly 
looked over. He would have to go into the city, said the 
colonel in an indifferent way, but for the present, as the 
colonel had a supper to attend that evening and did not 
wish to be disturbed too early the next morning, he might 
be kept at the house of Alphonse for a day or two more. 

"Between two stools one may fall to the ground when he 
wants to as well as when he doesn^t," thought the prisoner. 

When he went to bed he bid Adele good-night so im- 
pressively that if she had been suspicious she would have 
been sure that something was the matter, but she simply 
thought he was trying to be affectionate, so was correspond- 
ingly cold. 

After all was still he arose. His baggage was nothing 
at all, but, on this sultry night, so much the better. He 
had no trouble in reaching the edge of the precipitous bank 
near the camp of M. Vergor, where he tiiought must be 
the opening of the path up which he had been brought. 
The single sentry was sleepily pacing a short beat^ the 
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centre of which appeared to be a gap in the bushes just 
dimly to be seen. This he took as his guide, having no 
other. When the sentry reached the end near him and had 
just turned his back, Bates rushed suddenly behind him, 
and striking him with his shoulder, pitched him over the 
bank, where he could be heard rustling downward for a 
distance through the bushes. It was many minutes before 
the man collected himself sufiBciently to fire his musket for 
assistance. His assailant, who had been quite right in 
his topography, was well to the bottom of the steep and 
narrow path before this happened. The guard turned 
out, but they did not dare to disturb the colonel, who was 
sleeping off his supper, and finding that their comrade, 
who was not noted for his brilliancy, had not been hurt, 
except in his dignity and a few scratches, and had neither 
seen nor heard anything, laughed and consoled him with 
the thought that it was M. Ferry^s old ram who had mis- 
taken him for another. Bates was as little in evidence as 
the hypothetical beast. For a time he was more of a pris- 
oner on the narrow strip of mud at the bottom than he 
had been at the top of the bank. Nothing in the shape of 
a boat could he find, but at last, with much shaking and 
pulling, he was able to dislodge a trunk of a tree which had 
drifted and stuck near the shore. It would float him, and 
there were so many English vessels in the river that it would 
be hard if some of them did not get hold of him before the 
tide turned to go up. He was again successful: his awk- 
ward craft drifted across the hawse of something which 
loomed up above him dark and tall. The watch on the 
forecastle, who called for assistance to remove it, was aston- 
ished to see the bedraggled form of a soldier hasten to 
climb up the bobstay before he should be sucked under 
the keel. 

After a short interview with Captain Jervis, who was 
much interested in learning how he had got down from 
the cliff, he went to sleep, with his aching and dizzy head, 
but was ready for General Wolfe in the morning. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

INTBBVIBW WITH WOLFE — ^ADELB ON THE BATTLEFIELD — 
WOUNDED 

Bates was conducted with more ceremony than deference 
to the presence of the commanding general on the flag- 
ship. He had heard him talked about, praised, described. 
He had once seen him from a distance, so that he was not 
surprised at finding him, at first sight, of insignificant ap- 
pearance, with angular frame, upturned nose, receding 
forehead and chin, and short red hair — ^in fact, with a face 
the last that a physiognomist would have selected as be- 
longing to a man of force. And yet he had been chosen 
by those who knew him best to lead an expedition upon 
the success of which so much depended. He was pitted 
against a soldier, experienced not only in the art of war, 
but in the nature of the country, the character and habits 
of the men he led and those with whom he contended. 
His eyes were bright, his movements quick and decisive, 
and his manner, notwithstanding his depressing sickness 
which had caused fear and anxiety to his men, so prompt, 
so decided, so keen, and yet so kind, that before many mo- 
ments Bates understood why he was so dear to his whole 
army. 

"You have been wounded," said he. "Orderly, hand this 
man a chair. Take a seat." 

^'Only a trifle. General." 

"And a prisoner?" 

"Yes, General, a few days only." 

"On the plains above the city?" 

184 
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"Yes, General'* 

"How did you happen to stay there? Why did they not 
take yon to the city, where yon wonld not get away bo 
easily?" 

"I was taken by a man I had known before. He was 
good to me/' said Bates, hesitating a little and with a blush. 
"I don^t think the officer in command of that ontpost was 
very strict. He seemed to take more interest in his supper 
than he did in me, his prisoner. He was the man, I be- 
lieve, who surrendered Fort Beausejour." 

"Oh, yes. He did not get much credit for that. But 
how did you get up and down ? That is the chief thing." 

"There is a path on the diff. That is where I came 
down, and I presume it is the one they took me up by, 
but the rap on the head had knocked me silly, so that I 
am not quite sure. But I recollect some tents at the top." 

"You seem to have found the path to come down on with- 
out much difficulty." 

"One of my comrades told me about it two years ago. 
He was taken near Fort William Henry and was a prisoner 
here and at Montreal." 

"How much of a path is it?" 

"It is steep and narrow. Two men helped me up, one 
on each side, and sometimes one had to drop to the rear. 
Jerry Lincoln said he used to carry a bag of linen up 
there." 

"Linen! What was linen there for?" 

"Oh, there were a good many people living out there. 
I guess his linen went there to be washed." 

"H'm ! People I There wasn't any woman in this busi- 
ness of yours, was there? Well, never mind," said he, as 
Bates blushed again. "That's none of my business; but 
you must be careful. Do you think you could show me the 
path?" 

"I think we could see it from the deck. General." 

They went on deck. Without the glass Bates thought he 
could indicate about where it ought to be. Then with its 
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assifitance they were able to make out some broken-down 
bushes^ and^ here and there^ a place which looked as if it 
had been trodden. There was evidently a path, and it 
was used. 

"Thank you, my man. That will do," said the general, 
handing him a piece of money. "Do you want to go, too ?" 

"I should be proud to go with you, Gteneral. I don^t 
want any pay. I shall always keep this to remind me with 
whom I have had the honor of talking." 

"It will depend upon what happens after we get up 
there whether you think it is an honor or not. Perhaps 
you will be very willing to let it go for rum and molasses 
by next year," said the g^ieral seriously, more as if he were 
talking to himself. "It's a risky business. What you tell 
me agrees with what I heard from Stobo and Stevens. 
But we shall see. We will send you back to your company 
now. Later, if you wish to take part in a bold dash, we 
may give you a chance." The sergeant gave a salute. The 
general returned it and then went wearily back to the 
cabin. 

Men put Bates ashore on the south side, near his post, 
treating him with much more deference than when he 
came on board, seeing the respect which the general had 
shown him. 

He was received by his comrades with enthusiasm, but 
Knight Sprague reproached himself bitterly for not having 
been in the rear of the little column to defend his comrade. 
Bates assured him there was no serious suffering. Captain 
Gorham was interested in his account of the path, and said 
it might be of use some time. 

A couple of weeks later, as the weather grew cool, and as 
the men were beginning to wonder what was to become of 
them in the winter, who were to be left and who go home, the 
inspiriting news flew through the camps that volimteers 
were called for to lead the advance in a hazardous enterprise. 
It was not long in reaching Captain Gorham, although he 
was farthest away. Bates guessed he knew pretty nearly 
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•what it was. He got Captain Gorham to send in his name; 
but the captain did not offer for himself, making the re- 
mark that he was getting too heavy to climb quickly, from 
which it may be inferred that he, too, had guessed. 

Then the captain had orders to hold himself and his 
company in readiness for the twelfth. The boats were as- 
signed for his use, exact orders given where to report and 
where to take his place in the line. Late in the evening, 
after the crescent moon had sunk behind the camp where 
the veterans of "La Eeine" under M. de Bougainville were 
resting, after their fruitless chasing up and down the river 
of Admiral Holmes's vessels, which had only had to obey 
the tides and wear out the legs of the infantry, a couple of 
large batteaux left the south shore with Captain Gorham's 
company, to ascend the river and be in readiness to move 
with the others. Bates and Knight Sprague were trans- 
ferred to a smaller boat belonging to one of the frigates, 
where they found themselves with twenty or more others, 
each with his musket, but carrying no superfluous weight, 
either of person or equipment. Many other batteaux were 
alongside the great vessels, gradually and noiselessly filling 
with troops. They waited for the tide until the signal was 
given, and then moved slowly down the river, keeping in 
the shadows of the lofty northern bank. The boatload of 
pioneers was the first. It seemed as they drifted past the 
"Sunderland," from the lanterns held over her side and by 
the words of caution which they could hear given, that some 
person of importance was embarking. Could it be other 
than Gteneral Wolfe himself? He was not far behind. In 
the deep black shadow the pioneer boat grated on the 
gravelly bank below the steep rise of the cliflf. 

They waited a moment for the word of command, the 
second boat came to the shore and a thin, awkward figure 
was the first to spring out, not waiting for the assistance 
which the men were anxious to give him. 

"Up with you, my lads/' said he impatienfly. "Quick 
and quiet.*' 
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The tall figures of the pioneers pushed swiftly past him, 
disappeared into the thick darkness of the trees, and were 
followed by the rest of the troops as fast as they arrived, 
while the empty boats went back to the ships for more. At 
the top. Bates could descry the tents which he had seen 
before, and he led the party to them. There were but few 
men to arouse and no active sentry, but the commandant ap- 
peared in his dressing-gown, not aware what the matter 
was, but, as soon as he discovered, endeavored to run away. 
A chance ball in one foot arrested his flight. 

"5on jour, M. de Vergor,'' said Bates. "I am happy to 
meet you again. I hope you had a good supper. That is 
what makes it a better morning for us." 

The commandant's men were no more anxious for a fight 
than himself, and there was little resistance to their cap- 
ture. Men were rapidly coming up from the shore as the 
way was cleared. Soon the battalions began to form and 
presently marched nearer to the city, forming the line of 
battle under the cold grey light of the rainy morning. The 
line stretched nearly across the plateau, with its right con- 
stantly accessible from the top of the path and the left 
reaching nearly to the northern slope overlooking the St. 
Charles. Here was posted the battalion of Eangers which 
Bates and Sprague were to rejoin as soon as their special 
duty as pioneers was over. There was a scattering fire 
from along the northern edge of the plateau and from 
various clumps of trees and bushes on the plain, but it was 
not thought best to allow the formation to be disarranged 
for these until it was known what they were to meet in the 
way of regular troops. 

Before Bates fell into his place in the line he risked a 
run across the field, followed by a number of fairly well 
directed bullets, to the vine-clad cottage where he so re- 
cently spent three days of by no means irksome captivity. 
He was glad to reach the shelter of its stone walls. "If," 
said he to himself, "I am to be shot, I do not wish it to 
be while making this visit. The lady is too much and 
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yet too little of an enemy to justify sudi an attention. 
Yet she is too mndi and too litde of a loTer to be a safe 
friend for me.'' Adde seemed to be alone and mndi agi- 
tated. Two pnSs of smoke had certainly come from the 
cottage, and one baUet had snidy whistled dose abore his 
head. Her exdamaticms seemed intended to indicate sur- 
prise at his entrance, bat the feint was not a skilful one. 

'^Haye yon s<ddiera here, Adde? Hist is Teiy dan- 
gerous!" 

'^Oh, no, no, no, lieutenant ! I fired the shots. Not to 
hit you. I am a good marksman, me,'' said she, somewhat 
proudly. ''But I did not wish you to ccHne here. I knew 
the banner of your corps. You told me. And my husband 
has often seen it. I feared you would come, but it is b^t^ 
for us both you should not Xow go away. Gro back to 
your colors." 

She had drawn near him and looked appealingly into 
his face, but with her hands raised to repulse him. 

''One kiss befcnre we part forerer," said he, trying to 
draw h.& to him, but she stepped back. At that instant 
a shot rang out and he felt a sharp blow on his guilty arm. 
She assisted him, and, finding that there were no bones 
broken and that it was aolj a flesh wound, bound about it an 
emhroidered handk^chief whidi she brought from among 
her chief treasures in an inner rocHU, and then — she did 
giye him the kiss. "Gro back at (mce and take your place 
iu the ranks," said she. "They are my enemies, but you 
belong there." 

A glance oyer his shoulder showed him the white ranks 
and the standard of "Guienne" forming opposite the line 
where stood his comrades. He needed no more. He ran 
across the empty field, stimulated by the near flight of the 
bullets which he did not fear — but yet he would not be 
willing to haye them find him away from his place. 

As he stepped briskly into the line he receiyed with 
meekness the sharp reprimand of his obtain for delay, tell- 
ing him that Sprague had been there for half an hour. 
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"But what is the matter with your arm?" said he, as Bates 
raised his hand to salute in acknowledgment of the atten- 
tion he had just received. 

"Skinnishing a little on my own account, Captain," said 
he. "I was repulsed with severe loss." 

"STo skirmishing without orders. Take your place in 
the ranks." 

The long line of red coats was standing steadily as far 
as he could see upon their right, their own blue steadily 
between them and the battalions under General Town- 
shend at right angles on the extreme left. 

Then the white line, now consisting of disciplined bat^ 
talions of Prance, advanced, shouting and firing, and were 
received in silence by the English, until a well-delivered 
volley met them that broke their ranks and turned the tide. 

But Bates had received another shot, this time in the leg, 
which laid him upon the field, unable to move with his 
company as they returned the charge. He could watch, 
notwithstanding his severe pain, the confused and disor- 
dered movements toward the town, but was very soon 
recalled by the appearance over him of Canadians and In- 
dians, who evidently wanted no prisoners. A big Canadian, 
in a dress half Indian and half peculiar to himsdf, held 
a bayonet at his breast. An Indian was almost ready to 
take the bloody token of his prowess, when they were ar- 
rested by the authoritative voice of Perry. He had diffi- 
culty in rescuing from them what they considered their 
lawful and customary prey. 

The Canadian lieutenant took him by circuitous paths, 
dodging the English outposts which protected the left 
flank, bringing him into the city and away from the dis- 
orderly rabble now pouring down the height toward the 
St. Charles, through the gate of St. Louis. They pushed 
their way among groups of wailing women. They had just 
seen their death-stricken general enter with the retreating 
soldiers, borne upon his dark horse, a man upon each side 
of him to hold him in the saddle. He had given fhem 
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words of cheer, but it was too plain that the words were for 
them and the thoughts for himself. 

Bates, who was now suflfering severely, was taken over 
torn and imeven streets, between the rows of shattered, 
blackened houses, to the Ursuline convent, rapidly filling 
with the French wounded. White-capped sisters moved 
among them, giving bodily aid to such as could receive it 
and spiritual consolation to such as were beyond earthly 
help. To Bates came the Sister Superior, who, on account 
of her better education, had assigned to herself the duty 
of taking special charge of the few English prisoners. 

There was a shadow of repulsion in her colorless and pas- 
sionate face at meeting not only an Englishman, but a here- 
tic; but after that first movement, there was no distinction 
among the wounded. As her assistant cut away the sleeve 
from her patient^s arm, after his leg had been made less 
painful by the appropriate dressings, she noticed his sleeve- 
buttons and recognized them at once as like those which 
the Baron Dieskau had worn upon his waistcoat. "My 
captain gave them to me," said he; "the wounded general 
gave them to him for some assistance after the battle at 
Lake George, 'St. Sacrement,* you call it." The sister was 
now more willing to converse with him. He was told that 
his own general had died at the moment of victory, and 
that theirs was now near unto his end. 

Late on the next evening Bates was awakened from the 
troubled and delirious sleep into which he had fallen after 
a feverish day, by a sound of distant and mournful singing. 
At first it seemed to him the choir at Hingham. He even 
tried to distinguish Debby^s clear treble, but failing in this 
he thought that it must be the morning hymn of the nuns, 
until he learned the hour. Then he knew it must be of 
special significance. As it ceased, sounds of lamentation 
penetrated the stillness of the ward, interrupted only by 
the moans of some sufferer who had not had a dose suf- 
ficient to quiet his pains for the night. He supposed it 
must be the funeral of some high ofiScer, but it was not 
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tmtil the next morning that he learned of the death and 
burial under the altar of the gallant French commander. 
The nuns seemed not only grieved and desolate over the loss 
of the man whom all loved, but in a badly concealed terror 
of what was to come. Then he gathered, in fragments, 
that the greater part of the French army was in utter dis- 
order, in flight down the river rather than in retreat. But 
whichever it was, they made but little attempt to retain 
their hold upon the ruined city and its fortresses. 

The Sieur de Kamezay surrendered it — after, indeed, 
some of the firmer and more courageous oflBcers had 
barely succeeded in preventing Governor Vaudreuil from 
signing a capitulation of the whole province. The ink was 
hardly dry upon the last note sent by Eamezay when he 
learned that the governor, encouraged and strengthened 
by Levis, who had been summoned from Montreal to the 
aid of the demoralized army, was coming to undertake the 
recapture of the dty. 

But Bamezay had signed his paper. Neither he nor his 
counsellors had confidence that a general or an army which 
had been beaten in their own defences and on their own 
ground would be able to retake them from the same vic- 
torious enemy which had now occupied them as theirs. 

This was all that Bates could learn of what was going 
on outside. 

The citizens were protected and the ravages of war made 
good to them so far as was possible, but the bitter winter 
was coming on apace. The English ships could not stay 
through it, though it was not until late in October that 
the transports took him, with many others now convales- 
cent, back to Halifax, where he was transferred to the gen- 
eral hospital and his name placed as "returned from spe- 
cial duty" on the roll of Captain Jotham Gs^fs company, 
on which it was borne until the fourth of November. 



CHAPTEB XIX 

NEWS OF VICTORY — ^PARSON GAY^S THANKSGIVING SERMON 
— ^RETURN OF BATES 

During all the anxious summer of 1758 the conscience, 
or pride, of Major Baxter had been pricking him, telling 
him that he ought to have been at Lake Gteorge, although 
his reason said that a veteran whose bodily infirmities were 
such as to prevent him from enduring his full share of the 
hardships of a campaign and who had a family to take 
care of, was of more use at home than in the field and had 
a perfect right to leave active defence to younger men. 
After all, the war did not depend upon men alone. Soldiers 
had to eat and drink, and somebody must earn the money 
to pay for it. He must now take up the part of the good 
citizen. 

He had, prudently, for his own comfort, espoused neither 
side very openly in the disagreement between Bates and his 
wife, although the young man knew very well where the 
sympathies lay, and was aggrieved that his brother-in-law 
would not use his influence to send him where he wished 
to go. 

But when the spring of 1759 came on, his own feelings 
again became more intense with the presage of victory in 
the air. Even now he had taken no active steps to further 
Bates's ambition; but when the rupture had taken place 
and the young fellow had actually gone, he would not con- 
dole with the deserted wife further than to remind her 
that, if she had given her consent earlier, he could have 

148 
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sent Joshua away in a rank more becoming to his eduear 
tion and capabilities. 

However, it was too late now, and when the letter came 
from Halifax telling Debby of her husband's transfer to 
the more active and dangerous service of the Eangers, he 
could not conceal his satisfaction. 

He believed, as did almost all the provinces, that this 
campaign was to be a decisive one; that the new and vigor- 
ous administration intended to make it so by putting ample 
forces afloat and in the field, under the lead of men em- 
inent, not for birth or influence, but for martial prowess 
and professional talent. Although he could not be with 
them in the flesh he tried to be so in the spirit. He could 
not condole with those who were to share in the glory. He 
was in constant quest of news, but it came slowly and 
scantily. The expresses from Albany had but little to bring 
from Quebec, for the Indians infested the forest between 
the British outposts and the chief centre of interest, while 
the way by the Kennebec was quite as bad, its natural dif- 
ficulties making up for the comparative freedom from 
larger numbers of savages. 

The evacuation of Ticonderoga and Crown Point was in- 
deed encouraging, but Wolfe awaited in vain a movement 
from Amherst toward the assistance of his comrade. Tid- 
ings from Louisbourg came promptly enough, but after the 
fleet had gone up the St. Lawrence it was a roundabout 
way. The major made frequent visits to Boston to search 
the News Letter, the Gazette or the Post, if, perchance, 
there should be a letter that could give tidings of his 
friends and neighbors who had been more fortunate than 
himself, or could enable him to assure Debby that her hus- 
band was stiU safe and well. These letters were few and 
far between, or they dealt in rumors or reporis regarding 
the movements of greater personages than those of whom 
he wished to hear. 

As this summer wore away with nothing done, he grew 
heari;sick. It seemed too much like the year before. Per- 
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haps the nev generak ireie to be no more sacoesEfiil tiun 
the old. Tlien would ocMne to a discouraged army the ter- 
rible nar&eTn. winter whidi no giaieial could withstand, 
and the fleet would go home. 

But in September ihere seemed to come more cheerful- 
ness in the air. It was known that many men and ships 
snrromided the city, and that there was no lack either of 
Tigor in the officers or ocmfidenee among the mat, eren if 
there had been some rqpulses. That was, of conrse, to be 
expected. 

At last came a letter from the young man himfidf . tdling 
of his scouting opposite the city, of the exdiange of shots, 
and altogi^her making as light as possible of hardships 
or dangers. 

In the approaching sunset of a late September day^ to 
MrSu Baxter, eomf<Hiable and secure, troubled only for the 
interest of the colony which, after all, seemed to her so 
remote and so safe — so said her husband — and ior her 
sisters anxiety — ^and to Debby herself, appeared gaUoping 
in the dust above Fort Hill a figure and a horse so lil^ to 
the major with his trusty but usually sedate steed, that it 
could be no one else, and yet so unlike the staid bdiavior 
of either man or beast that they could hardly acc^t him as 
genuine, waving a paper wildly above his head and shouting 
fnnn the distance, "Victory ! Victory ! and thanksgiving l^ 

It to(^ but a momoit to gather around him a crowds 
while he mounted <m one of the rails of the bridge to read 
aloud Governor Pownall^s proclamation of good news and 
the call for a general rejoicing. 

"And what of the other killed and wounded?^ asked 
Debby in a voice of doubt, disoouragement and general dis- 
approval, after she had heard, with no sign of sympathy in 
the rejoicing around her, the tidings read by the majcH-, of 
the French driven away from the city and of its surrender. 
The mournful story of the death of the victorious G^ieral 
Wolfe was received in sil^ioe, with bared heads, by the 
listeners, and seemed to her more in accordance wifli her 
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feelings. She f eaxed she would have to wait many a weary 
day for the answer she longed for and yet dreaded, and that 
it might he like this. 

The next afternoon the major had gone with a crowd of 
young men to carry loads of pitch-pine to Turkey Hill for 
the great honfire. As he looked from the rounded summit 
over the beach, the harbor and the bay, he could see a 
"pinky-stem" in dingy paint and patched sails making 
her way into the harbor so slowly that there was no need 
of dropping a sail or luflBng into the barely perceptible 
breeze, when a boat left her side, reaching the beach near 
Point Allerton, but soon returning. Then he could see a 
horseman moving quickly over the long, sandy plain of 
Nantasket. "It looks like a message," said he to himself, 
and hurried the preparations to get home as soon as pos- 
sible. Then, a few minutes after he reached his own house, 
there was brought a letter addressed, "Mistress Deborah 
Bates, at Hingham or elsewhere," which she opened in 
fear and trembling. There stood only in delicate female 
handwriting, "Your husband has been wounded, but is 
now better and will soon be sent to Halifax. — Adble Ferry 
{nee Bbllbfontaine) ." 

Belief, anxiety and resentment mingled in her bosom. 
"Wounded ! I must go. I can at least get to Halifax," 
was her first thought; but her second, as she took in the 
significance of the name, was, "Can I receive him at her 
hands?" Here was the cloud in the sky just as it was 
lighted up. But her love triumphed over her jealousy, 
which, after all, might have no good foundation. The news 
was good news. 

She was able to share with the utmost sinceriiy in the 
general rejoicing when Dr. Gay, the next Sunday, took his 
part in the ofl5cial thanksgiving and preached his sermon 
from the text, Jeremiah xxxi, 7, "For thus saith the Lord, 
Sing with gladness for Jacob, and shout among the chief of 
the nations ; publish ye, praise ye, and say, Lord, save 
thy people and the remnant of Israel." 
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The good doctor spoke at great length, in many divisions 
and snh-headings, of all that they had to be thankful for; 
' that, although they had not indeed driven out completely 
the wicked and damnable errors of popery, ther^ conld not 
be a doubt in the mind of any one competent to judge in 
such matters that its supreme power among these Colonies 
was permanently broken. 

Here it may be suspected that the preacher^s native hope- 
fulness was reinforced by his son Jotham^s military opin- 
ion, given in private. 

"The true religion has triumphed in the field of war as 
it has always done in the souls of the enlightened. Our 
churches, our spiritual homes, will no longer be subject 
to the onslaughts of the heathen, and the sweet communion 
of the sanctuary no longer need to be defended by the sword. 

"And yet God's dispensations, toward His people and 
mankind in general, to which we should accommodate our 
devotions, are mixed of mercies and judgments. In the 
administration of His moral government He dispenseth 
both in such measure and manner as His wisdom directeth 
His justice and goodness. The condition of a people in 
this world is not at any time altogether prosperous nor 
quite desperate. And what we see in the disposition of the 
Creator toward His chosen peoples we may see also in His 
disposition toward individuals and families. In the lam- 
entable loss which not only the king but all his people 
have suffered in the death of so noble and faithful a servant 
as the general who died in honor, with his harness on, we 
may see perhaps a judgment for their ill regulation of 
affairs before, or for remissness in duty in the care and 
moral government of their armies; or, perhaps, we cannot 
tell for what unknown fault. And even in the midst of 
such a victory and such rejoicings as it does and rightfully 
should call forth, we find loss of friends and husbands and 
children visited upon the Lord's own people; 'whom He 
loveth. He chasteneth.' 

"But now let us rejoice in hope and pray in faith that 
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we and all our children to the latest posterity may enjoy 
such peace, freedom and felicity in the land which our 
fathers have left us for an inheritance, as God promised 
to give His oppressed people. ^And out of them shall pro- 
ceed thanksgiving and the voice of them shall make merry. 
And I will multiply them and they shall not be a few. I 
will also glorify them and they shall not be small.^ *' 

Captain John Gushing was now making two trips a week 
from Hingham to Boston in the staunch and speedy — as 
she had been called since leaving the Hudson — sloop "Sea 
Flower," in which Bates three years before had been a 
sailor. If Mrs. Bates had known as much as Captain 
Cushing of the reasons which had induced her future hus- 
band to take up this change of service, she might not have 
been so ready to trust him in arranging for her, among his 
acquaintances in Boston, a passage to Halifax, but he said 
he was glad to help either or both of them. He found the 
same "pinkey" which had brought her the news, about to 
return. He had some conversation with the skipper, whom 
he knew, and he was able to say to Debby that her husband 
was getting better very fast and that there was no occasion 
for her being anxious — ^a piece of information which did 
not act in the least to deter her from attempting to find 
him, although it made the rough and tedious trip more 
endurable. 

To some of his acquaintances in Hingham, beyond whom 
he did not think his remarks would spread, he said mean- 
ingly that he presumed Joshua had had a pretty hard time 
from his wound, but he had had good care and guessed that 
for the present he was not suffering from the hardships of 
war. He wasn't quite sure how glad the lieutenant would 
be to see Mrs. Bates. 

When they arrived at Halifax the skipper arranged to 
send her to the house of a cousin of his own, but she insisted 
on going at once to the hospital, where a dark young 
Acadian, looking somewhat like an Indian, stared at her 
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wonderingly and said the lieutenant was taking a stroll 
about the town. 

Although she knew very well that by no possibility could 
her husband have been aware of her having come — ^prob- 
ably, indeed, never thought of her coming at all — this was 
not the greeting to which she had looked forward, and her 
heart sank. She made up her mind to wait. After an 
hour had passed, which seemed a long time for an invalid's 
stroll and longer still for a weary waiter, she talked with an 
elderly lady who seemed to know something of the lieuten- 
ant's condition. This lady said the lieutenant was but little 
discommoded now by his wound. She did not encourage 
the anxious wife to wait longer, as it was entirely uncertain 
when he would return. She would be happy to give any 
message, but Debby left a sealed slip of paper. 

As she went away to her appointed lodging, following as 
well as she could the complicated directions given her, she 
saw, near a turn in the road, a graceful female figure, to 
which she paid but little attention, until the face turned 
with a smile toward her companion, as a cheery laugh, 
which there was no mistaking, rang out from that com- 
panion, whom she could not at the moment see. 

Had she endured all her anxiety, her hardships, her 
sickness for this? Had she got together and spent her 
scanty savings — ^just enough to pay her passage money, 
which John Gushing had asked to have reduced to the low- 
est point — ^for the sake of finding him well enough to come 

home and now amusing himself with ? Should she 

turn round, go back to Hingham, await his pleasure and 
forgive him without letting him know that she was aware 
that there had been any other attraction ? She found that 
she was either not good enough or else too good. Should 
she wait here, meet him and reproach him? Should she 
call to him now, this moment, where she was? He might 
not hear her the first time. She did not wish to make her- 
self or him ridiculous in the eyes of that woman by scream- 
ing after him like a nursery maid chasing a truant boy. 
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Chance decided. An inarticulate sound, half grief and 
half anger, escaped her, and the group in front of her, in 
which she now saw a third, turned toward her. In the few 
seconds of recognition of Adele's bright and innocent face 
she felt instinctively her own disadvantage in presenting 
herself, travel-stained, anxious and angry. 

But her husband ran toward her at once. Adele fol- 
lowed more slowly, accompanied by the tall, dark man, 
whom Debby had never seen. 

"Debbyl" 

"Joshua 1" 

"Mad Miss— ^r 

"Madame Ferry, s'il vous plait. Permettez moi; mon 
mari. Lieutenant Ferry — ^Madame Bates!" 

"It gives us great pleasure to restore to you your gallant 
husband, Madame Bates," said he. 

The "pinkey," on the second voyage, left the wanderers at 
Point Alderton, whence they arrived, chilled and him.gry, 
before the great fire blazing on the hospitable hearth of 
Major Baxter. The usual Thanksgiving, proclaimed by 
Governor Pownall, was the next day. 

The sermon of Parson Gay on this occasion was not 
printed in full, like many others of his, but it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that besides the public benefits which 
had already once been displayed at length, he set forth his 
joy in the return of the members of his flock who had been 
delivered from the hands of the heathen. 

Many another he preached before his death in the ripe- 
ness of years. Even the great events of twenty years later, 
among which he found himself in political opposition to 
most of his parish and his best friends, as well as to his be- 
loved colleague, Dr. Shute, did not prevent him from dis- 
cerning around him many causes for thankfulness, nor his 
people from holding him in affectionate recollection. 

Major Baxter never recovered his strength enough to 
take part in another campaign. His family divided. Some 
remained in Hingham, like himself, useful citizens, or even 
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took some humbler parts in the revolution. Others, for 
there were many, joined their fortunes to the royalists and 
went into voluntary exile. 

As Joshua Bates grew older he was more willing to accede 
without demur to the wishes of his wife. There was no one 
prouder than she of his martial achievements. 



THE END 
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